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HOW I TAUGHT MY BOY THE TRUTH 


BY H. R. WALMSLEY 


HEN a baby arrived in our home, 

I, as a father, realized that new 
and heretofore unthought-of responsi- 
bilities had arrived with him. I had 
watched, in a vague and disinterested 
way, the mental and physical training and 
development of my friends’ children, but 
had formed no very concrete ideas on the 
subject. Now, I began to think about it, 
and to notice the various methods of gov- 
ernment employed by other parents. To 
my astonishment, I found that nearly all 
the children were being brought up with- 
out any training until they were five years 
old. At this age the many detrimental 
habits which they had been allowed to 
acquire and which had been considered 
“cute” had necessarily to be eliminated, 
although the child could not reason out 
either the justice or benefit of these elimi- 
nations. 


DECEPTION PRACTICED BY PARENTS: 


The strangest thing to me about the 
treatment of children was the continuous 
misrepresentation and deception that was 
practiced by parents, friends, and serv- 
ants. I had long known that a tendency 
to falsify was one of the commonest 
traits of human character, and had won- 
dered greatly thereat. And here I saw a 
reason for this adverse condition of so- 
ciety. If the children were almost uni- 
versally trained in deception, why should 
they not deceive when matured? I no- 
ticed that the average child was deceived 
about its religion, about nature, about the 
most sacred life problems ; deceived about 
fictitious animals and plants; deceived 
about fairies, ghosts, hobgoblins, giants, 


bugaboos, Santa Clauses, devils, witches, 
and all the divers and diverse creations 
of morbid and unsane minds. 

The child was deceived about the food 
it ate, the clothes it wore, its relationships 
to people and things. In fact, it seemed 
to me that little or no truth was imparted 
to any of the children around me. 


THE GENTLE NAZARENE 


The falsifying did not cease even upon 
the day supposed to be celebrated in com- 
memoration of that Beloved Being who 
said: “But whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones which believe in me, it 
were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea.” On 
the contrary, I found that nearly all the 
little children were deceived by the gro- 
tesque story of a pagan god who brought 
the good gifts, while they heard nothing 
about the great gifts poured out by the 
gentle Nazarene in whose honor the day 
was held sacred. 

[ pondered over these things, and de- 
termined that I would never tell a false- 
hood to my child; that I would tell him 
the truth upon every subject, and that I 
would not evade or refuse to answer any 
question. I kept my resolution and have 
obtained most excellent results. The 
child doubted nothing I told him. He 
knew that as far as I was able I would 
reply truthfully to any question he might 
care to ask. In answering him I was al- 
ways careful to qualify my statements 
thus: “This is so,” “I believe so,” “It is 
believed to be,” \“It is claimed to be,” 
“Those who should know say,” etc. So 
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he knew the basis from which I spoke. 
Throughout his life, when he was told 
anything that looked doubtful, he would 
say, “I will ask father.” Once, when he 
was three years old, he heard a mother, 
who was endeavoring to get her child to 
go home with her against the child’s 
wishes, exclaim, “Come on, quick! 
There’s a big bear in this yard and he'll 
get you!”” My son seized my hand and 
said, “Come, let’s hurry and find the big 
bear!” I told him there was no bear; 
that the mother was deceiving and fright- 
ening her little boy to make him go home. 
He remained silent a long time. It was 
a new idea, and I think he realized how 
superior his own position was to that of 
the unfortunate little boy. 


THE FAIRY LAND OF SCIENCE 


Instead of fairy tales and fiction I 
taught him about the fairy land of sci- 
ence, the wonderful correlation of plants 
and animals. He learned how the red 
clover could not continue without bumble- 
bees. How the wasps, who had a nest on 
our back porch, were the first manufac- 
turers of paper. How the coal we burned 
was the wood of giant plants that lived 
ages ago, and had no blossoms until the 
insects came and helped the plants to 
make their blooms. How the coal stored 
up the heat and light from the sun to 
make us happy and comfortable. How 
the little moths that ate holes in my win- 
ter clothes were only trying to clear away 
the wool and hair that took long to de- 
cay and would encumber the earth if not 
destroyed. How the chimney-swifts that 
built a nest in our chimney, after saving 
our lives each summer by destroying 
countless myriads of mosquitoes and 
other small insects, disappeared for 
months beyond our ken. How the birds 
migrated and where they went. How the 
little golden plover that he saw was 
hatched near the North Pole and spent 
its vacation in Argentina and Patagonia. 
How it flew to Labrador, then over the 
cold North Atlantic and across the hot 
waters of the south to Venezuela; flew 
south through the great forests of Bra- 
zil, across the pampas, rested a while in 
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Argentina and Patagonia, and then flew 
north up over the high Andes. How it 
visited the peoples of Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Equador, Colombia, Panama, Yu- 
catan. How, stopping to swim in the 
Gulf of Mexico, it landed on the coast of 
Texas or Louisiana, and came on up the 
Mississippi Valley to our city, eating the 
noxious insects for the farmers all the 
way along. How it would go on north, 
and about the first of June would build 
a nest on the barren ice-fields a thousand 
miles beyond the Arctic Circle, and there 
have more little children to travel with it 
on the same wonderful journey. | 
showed him the little crinoids and corals 
in rocks around the yard and house, and 
told him how they lived and loved and 
had babies on the bottom of the ocean 
when the ocean occupied the same place 
where our home now stood. 

In fact, everything we saw suggested 
stories so interesting, so entrancing, that 
in comparison fiction and fairy tales 
would have sounded silly and insipid. 


THE FASCINATION OF TRUTH 

The busy little brain and hands found 
work and wonders everywhere. The 
stars, the plants, the birds, the insects, 
the fishes, the reptiles, the rocks, the 
dust, the very furniture in the rooms and 
the foundation of the house, all contained 
field beyond field of pleasurable explora- 
tion. No fictitious tales could ever ap- 
proach in glory and splendor the truths 
that lay waiting like open books for all 
to learn. And in after years, as the baby 
grew, he did not have to unlearn any of 
this teaching. 

As he grew older I knew he would 
relish adventure, and then I told him 
truthful tales of actual experiences. 
Every life is rich in anecdote. The most 
prosaic existence contains some adven- 
ture, and these tales, mild or forceful, are 
enjoyed by children more than imaginary 
tales about beings that never existed. 
Having lived a part of my life in the 
great Southwest of the early days, I had 
much to tell a little boy; but every one 
has something, if he will only take the 
time to remember and relate entertain- 
ingly. 
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“T SHOWED HIM THE LITTLE CRINOIDS AND CORALS IN THE ROCKS” 


A bushel of fossils were picked up within a few blocks of the house. 
hand rock is a slab showing many different species of ancient animal life. 
The two slabs under these contain zodphyte corals. 


hand pieces are those of zodphyte corals. 


The small piece at the lower right shows a piece of fan coral. 
The cylindrical pieces in the lower center are crinoids—strange, 
The group in the lower left corner are various shells—brachiopods, 
A magnifying glass over this picture brings out much detail. 


it is a piece of branch coral. 
lily-like animals. 
spirafers, etc. 

TO KNOW AND TO TELL THE TRUTH 

From being told only what was the 
truth, my child learned not only to tell 
the truth, but to know the truth when 
he heard it; and also he came to realize 
that whatever I told him was for his 
benefit. He found that by complying 
with my requests he obtained desirable 
results. As far as I know, he has not 
disobeyed my slightest wish, although I 
have put him to some very severe tests. 
I have never punished nor scolded him. 
If he did things I thought he should not 
have done, I told him what I thought 
and went into details with him as to the 
reasons, always patiently allowing him to 
discuss it with me and present his view- 
point. I never commanded him to do or 
not to do anything. I simply advised 
him or made requests, leaving him free 
to act on his own judgment. 

When he was about 12 years old he 
came to me to explain that he wished to 
break my advice and smoke cigarettes. 
He fully understood all my reasons for 
not wishing him to smoke, so there was 
nothing to discuss. I simply said to him: 


The upper left- 
The upper right- 


The little piece to the left of 


“All right, Lewis, if you think it best, 
smoke; but you must understand that I 
shall not have the same respect for your 
good judgment hereafter. And I shall 
not enjoy being with you, and cannot 
have the same desire to take you on trips 
to the woods and fields, if you have to 
come smelling of tobacco, which is of- 
fensive to me.” The next day he came 
to me and said: “Father, I’ve changed my 
mind. I don’t want to smoke and I 
won't do it.””. He has never used tobacco. 
He is grown now and in business for 
himself; and today I believe that my 
slightest request would be implicitly ful- 
filled by him. 


SPEAK ONLY PURE ENGLISH 


As I observed the embarrassments and 
annoyances that arise from teaching chil- 
dren “baby talk,” vulgar words, etc., I 
was convinced that nothing but pure Eng- 
lish should be allowed to reach the child. 
I put this conviction into practice, with 
the result that he was able to express 
himself not only with intelligence and 
ease, but always without giving offense ; 














BLOSSOM 


(CORN ), 
(TASSEL) AND THE FEMALE BLOSSOM (SILK ) 


MAIZE SHOWING THE MALE 


and, moreover, he seemed far above the 
ordinary children in education. An im- 
portant benefit was that he could speak 
of private matters in public without any 
embarrassment to his parents.or others. 
In speaking of delicate or private sub- 
jects, he used technical and_ scientific 
terms, a habit that has remained with 
him. The filthy and meaningless words 
used by older boys and others only filled 
him with disgust. 

When he reached the age of 214 years 
I was surprised to find that he was very 
meditative and inclined to investigate 
everything that came within his notice. 
He lived on the outskirts of the city, in a 
small house, with a fair-sized yard, which 
contained many plants and a few trees. 
As I became conscious of his active in- 
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terest in the plants and insects, I seized 
upon the opportunity to approach the 
problems of life. 

I showed him the flowers, how they 
were.formed. He soon knew the various 
parts of the bloom, and then I drew his 
attention to the pollen. I taught him how 
to rub it off the stamens and on to the 
pistil. I explained fertilization to him 
and told him that it would cause the 
plants to increase in numbers. Then I 
showed him the bees, and how they were 
carrying pollen from blossom to blossom, 
and making more and better plants, and 
at the same time a better world for the 
bees. It was early spring when I began 
and the fruit trees were coming into 
bloom. The whole neighborhood was 
glorified with apple and cherry and plum 
and pear blossoms, as well as blackberries 
and strawberries. The bees and wasps 
were busy, and the little boy grew more 
and more excited and happy in the sport 
of finding out things. Every evening 
when I came home he would run to hurry 
me to some tree or weed or flower, so 
that I might see his new discoveries and 
explain them to him. 


EXPLAINING THE MALE AND FEMALE 
PHASES OF LIFE 


He had been fertilizing blossoms of 
fruit trees, when one day he followed 
some bees from one begonia to another. 
The begonias were of the Vernon type, 
with their different sex blossoms plainly 
apparent. He found that on the same 
plant some blossoms had pollen and no 
pistil, and others a pistil, but no stamens 
or pollen. He was greatly puzzled until 
I made it clear to him that the blossoms 
with the pistil were the mother blooms 
and those with the stamens were the 
father blooms. I showed him the seed 
pods at the base of the mother blooms 
and the absence of the same in the father 
blossoms. For the first time he took 
cognizance of the male and female as- 
pects of life. I explained as best I could 
about the flowers of the rose family, how 
each blossom was male and female. I 
showed him the little fruits — apples, 
cherries, plums, berries—which contained 
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A ROSE (APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, ETC., ARE ROSES), SHOWING. THE PISTIL 
(FEMALE) IN CENTER, WITH STAMENS (MALES) SURROUNDING 


the seeds and which hung where the 
pretty and fragrant blossoms had passed 
away. I told him that the seeds would 
grow because they had been fertilized by 
the pollen. 

Then I took him to some corn, or 
maize, and showed him the “tassel,” and 
explained that it was the male blossom, 
and then that the silk on the ear of corn 
was the female blossom. 

As the summer drew to its close and 
my son neared the age of three the world 
had become to him a very fascinating 
place—a vast field of entrancing wonders 
that receded through each day of new 
delights toward a horizon of everlasting 
interest. 





GOOD SEED AND POOR SEED 


As the frosty nights came we gathered 
the seeds of many plants for the next 
summer’s supply. He saw the ears of 
corn upon which only a few grains had 
developed and wanted to know the reason 
why. He was pleased to know that they 
had not been fertilized, and that had he 
attended to the fertilization the ear would 
have been full of grains. 

We sowed many seeds in boxes and 
pots, and the boy watched them hourly 
with an intensity of interest that is the 
envy of mature persons; and when the 
seeds sprouted and the leaves appeared 
above the earth his excitement was un- 
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BOX ELDER TREES: MALE AT LEFT, FEMALE AT RIGHT 


bounded. Some of them did not germi- 
nate and he wanted to know why. The 
explanation that they had not received 
good pollinization was fully understood 
by him. 

In the fall we had gathered cocoons 
containing the chrysalides of moths and 
put them in the house. I intended that 
he should see them come forth in the 
spring and fly away. One evening, when 





THE CECROPIA MOTH 


I arrived home, the child was very much 
excited. He met me out in the snow 
and led me into the house and up into 
the room we had set apart for him and 
the plants. There he showed me, flitting 
about, a beautiful Cecropia moth, with 
wings larger than his hands. The warm 
room had developed the great moth and 


it had awakened into life before I had 
expected. After quite a talk about moths 
and butterflies, he led me to a box full 
of dirt and said excitedly: “Seeds! I 
planted them. They come up! Lots of 
moths!’ Puzzled as to his meaning, I 
asked him where he got the seeds. He 
showed me the back of a chair, where 
the Cecropia moth had laid a number of 
eggs. 

“But Lewis,” I said, “moth seeds do 
not need to be planted. They sprout and 
come forth baby moth plants while they 
are in the air.” 

“Then,” he replied, “we'll watch these 
on the chair sprout.’”’ It was necessary 
to explain to him that these moth eggs 
would never “sprout”; that the moth 
flower was only a mother moth, and that 
as there had been no father moth, these 
“seeds” were not pollinized. He was 
greatly disappointed; but the promise 
that I would show him many seeds turn- 
ing to baby moths the next spring was 
satisfying. 

Spring came again, and the little boy 
was all joy and excitement, as each plant 
came back to life and threw out its green 
leaves and rainbowed blossoms. The 
new plants from seeds were never-ending 
sources of interest. The great forces of 
nature threw up stalk after stalk and 
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crowned them with auras of perfumed 
wonder. The insects increased and fur- 
nished many pleasures and curious bits 
of knowledge. 


THE HONEY BEES 


The bees held the greatest attraction 
for the boy. He learned how they worked 
on the same kind of flowers each day, so 
as not to waste the pollen ; how this made 
better flowers and more of them for the 
bees; how the flowers put forth perfume 
to attract the bees, and honey to feed 
them, and how all the world seemed to 
work in harmony. 

I bought a swarm of black bees and 
placed them in a glass hive with remov- 
able wooden sides, so that he could watch 
them. Then I sent away and secured a 
tested Italian queen. I explained to him 
how the new queen bee flower had been 
fertilized by another Italian bee flower, 
so that all her seeds would come up Ital- 
ian bees. We replaced the black queen 
with the Italian queen, and in a few 
months all the black bees had turned to 
gentle Italians, much to the child’s de- 
light, as the blacks had stung him several 
times. I told him how the bees, if neces- 
sary, would change a baby bee from a 
worker or neuter to a queen or female 
by the food and care. 

From the bees he became interested in 
other insects. The aphides (plant lice) 
were troublesome that season and he 
wanted to know all about them. The 
knowledge that they could produce for 
many generations without pollinization 
puzzled him, as also did the fact that they 
were both oviparous and viviparous. The 
child had expected all insects to lay seeds, 
but here was a new problem for him to 
master, 

One day, while looking at some box- 
elder trees, he asked me why one was 
covered with beautiful fringes of lace- 
like seeds, while a larger tree close by 
had none. Then it became necessary to 
tell him how some whole trees were 
father trees and some were mother trees. 
For another example, I took him to some 
hemp plants and he found that some of 
them bore seeds, while others did not. 
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He soon mastered the intricate problem 
of plant sex, learning that some blossoms 
are both female and male, while in other 
instances blossoms of separate sex are 
found on the same plant, and in still 
others individual plants display the char- 
acteristics of one sex or the other. 

He had learned how the butterflies and 
humming-birds and the wind helped with 





HEMP: 


FEMALE PLANT ON LEFT, MALE ON RIGHT 


pollinization. To his healthy little mind 
all things seemed to work for good under 
one overshadowing direction, and every- 
thing was essentially male or female. 
HANDS WERE BUSY DURING 
DAYLIGHT HOURS 


BRAIN AND 


The summer passed into fall; the boy 
neared his fourth birthday, and his labors 
at learning had employed his mind and 
body constantly, so that he was no care 
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“WE TRACKED RABBITS, FOXES, 


Nore.—The above tracks tell an exciting story to a little child. 
rabbit coming from the direction of the letter A. 
It crosses the fresh rabbit track, stops, and then 


3 is the track of a mink. moving slowly: 


LYNXES, SQUIRRELS” 


A is the track of a 
It is running fast, but is slowing down. 





goes off following the rabbit in great jumps. C is the track of a red fox, trotting leisurely 
along. It also crosses the rabbit track, turns, and starts to follow, when it comes to the 
mink track. . Knowing that the rabbit will soon be either in cover or inside of the mink, the 
fox turns away, not desiring to meet the mink when the latter is in a fighting mood. 


and did not require to be amused. Every 
night he was tired and hungry and happy. 
Thus he continued to grow strong, with- 
out experiencing any childish or other ills. 
The winter came, with all its glorious 
beauties and excitement for an unfolding 
childish mind, and each day brought forth 
new wonders and new truths. Our. trips 
to the woods opened up field after field 
of pleasures. We found baby owls in ice 
and snow covered woods. We tracked 
rabbits, foxes, lynxes, squirrels. We 
noted the swelling buds. We caught sight 

of new kinds of birds. 

Spring followed all too quickly, resur- 
recting the dormant creatures and plants 
and bringing a flood of new things into 
our world. We watched the toads sing- 


ing ina pond. We saw the male pollinize 
the eggs as the female laid them, and the 
four-year-old baby fully understood with- 
out any explanation. 


He examined many 


bird nests and found the pretty seeds 
there, and he understood that after awhile 
these seeds would be little birds like the 
parents. 

He had some chickens and he gathered 
the seeds and set them under the hens. 
Some did not hatch, and he knew that 
the rooster flower had not pollinized the 
hen flower that produced these unfertile 
seeds. 


COMPREHENDING THE PROCESS OF LIFE 


Then he began asking about the higher 
animals. I explained to him that, like 
some of the aphis bugs, all animals called 
mammals had seeds which came up be- 
fore they divided from the parents, some- 
what like the little shoots that we slipped 
from the plants and started on an inde- 
pendent life. I took him out to see the 
cattle, and showed him calves from a few 
hours to a day old; and, in answer to his 
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questions, I explained the process of life. 
Coming home he looked grave and puz- 
zled, but finally said, “I think I under- 
stand. This is the way with people.” I 
told him the truth. 

[ now began to teach him the laws of 
cell life and reproduction. As he came 
rapidly to understand these laws, I fur- 
nished him with pictures that made the 
subject plain. At four and a half years 
of age he was able to comprehend the 
laws of life, reproduction, cell division, 
and multiplication. 

One day at the dinner table several 
grown people were discussing some of 
the problems of life. The little boy, no- 
ticing the errors that they made, finally 
could keep silent no longer, and entered 
the conversation with a scientific state- 
ment of truth that amazed the grown-ups, 
who imagined that they were using lan- 
guage far above his realm. 

And now that he is grown he has 
green-houses of his own, and his interest 


in the problems of life is just as intense 
as it was when he was a little investigat- 
ing child. I believe he has never had a 
low thought, and to me he has always 
been a source of pleasure and upliftment. 

When he was a boy no children could 
tell him anything vulgar, because he knew 
the truth and knew that he knew. All 
aspects of this subject that were not sci- 
entifically true only filled him with dis- 
gust, and all vulgar language was abhor- 
rent to him. I never knew him to tell an 
untruth or to be deceitful. And I believe 
it is simply the result of answering his 
questions truthfully. 

I do not believe all children can be 
taught these great truths at so early an 
age, but they cannot be taught too soon 
if they are to avoid sickness and immor- 
ality and become fit for life. Ignorance 


is bad for little children, but false knowl- 
edge is worse. The questions of the little 
impressionable minds should be answered 
truthfully or not at all. 
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A RESUME OF THE RHYTHMIC WORK IN THE HORACE 
MANN SCHOOL, BOSTON 


BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


\\ 7HEN the departmental plan of in- 
'¥ struction was adopted in the ad- 
vanced grades of the Horace Mann 
School, the writer had had nearly ten 
years of work with and close study of 
pupils of various degrees of ability. At 
that time she was given the care of the 
speech and voice training throughout the 
school, being assisted by the teachers of 
the other departments. 

This gave her an opportunity to devote 
all of her time to these subjects. She 
studied more thoroughly than ever before 
the speech and voices of hearing persons, 
endeavoring to learn in what consists 
the difference in the quality of tone, why 
one is agreeable and another of a pecu- 
liarly disagreeable quality and what con- 
ditions produce normal voices and speech. 
The knowledge thus obtained was applied 
to the instruction of both deaf-born chil- 
dren and those who possessed a little 
hearing power. 

One of the elements of speech which 
has long been interesting to the writer is 
rhythm, and it is very gratifying that its 
presence in normal speech and also the 
need of rhythmic training for deaf chil- 
dren are now recognized by many teach- 
ers. The idea of the value of rhythm in 
the education of those who are deaf is 
not a new one. Many years ago Dr. Al- 
exander Graham Bell showed his appre- 
ciation of its importance, for he gave it a 
prominent place in the program of work 
for his training class for teachers of the 
deaf in the year 1875. 


ACCENT AND RHYTHM MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN EXACT PRONUNCIATION 


His class in vocal physiology at the 
3oston University was one of the first to 
have the opportunity to receive system- 
atic instruction in this branch of the 
education of the deaf. Since that time 
some papers, showing a little of Dr. Bell’s 
plan of rhythmic work, have come into 


the hands of the writer. They have 
exercises which are similar to those which 
many teachers are giving today, but it 
seems strange that so many years have 
been allowed to elapse when little notice 
has been taken of this important aid in 
speech and voice work. 

The reader will doubtless recall Dr. 
Bell’s statement in the report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Second Summer Meeting 
of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, in 
1892. He says: “Accent and rhythm, I 
think, are more important than exact 
pronunciation.” ‘Ordinary people,” he 
goes on to say, “who know nothing of 
phonetics or elocution have difficulty in 
understanding slow speech composed of 
perfect elementary sounds, while they 
have no difficulty in comprehending an 
imperfect gabble if only the accent and 
rhythm are natural.” 


RHYTHMIC FACULTY IS BORN IN 


EVERY CHILD 


THE 


So forcibly did the writer feel that 
more ought to be done to help deaf per- 
sons acquire the rhythm of speech that in 
the year 1895 she began systematic work 
to develop this sense. No one can doubt 
that the rhythmic faculty is born in every 
child. The infant who kicks his little 
feet and throws out his little arms in 
rhythmic motion or responds to musical 
sounds is not taught to do this, but like 
the bird that builds its nest from an in- 
nate power, the child brings a sense of 
rhythmic motion from which he derives 
pleasure and profit. Like all natural 
powers, it varies in degree and needs to 
be cultivated to reach a high state of de- 
velopment. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall says: “It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the rhythmic 
sense develops first through the experi- 
ence of rhythmic motion when the body 
is rocked or swayed or gently trotted or 








jolted; then through hearing and seeing 
simultaneously, as in observing a pendu- 
lum or metronome; then through sight 
alone, and finally through feeling the in- 
ward pulsation with no external aid.” 

If we would have good voices and good 
speech we must have a free mind in a 
free body—-that is, a mind free to think— 
unhampered by a constricted body, and a 
body whose muscles are so unfettered 
that it can respond freely to the dictates 
of the mind, whether it be the perform- 
ance of a physical act like walking, run- 
ning, etc., or the expression of one’s emo- 
tions. Nothing is more effectual in bring- 
ing about this condition than rhythmic 
training, mental and physical. 


FREE THE MUSCLES OF THE BODY 


The first point, then, is to free the mus- 
cles of the body. This was done by sim- 
ple exercises and play, with the idea that 
“rhythm must get into the muscles,” as a 
certain writer says. The principles of 
harmonic gymnastics were very helpful 
in this work, because they so well prepare 
the body to act in harmony with the mind. 
For a great many years Swedish gym- 
nastics have been used in the school and 
are excellent for corrective work and for 
strengthening the muscles, but the writer 
thinks they should be supplemented by 
harmonic gymnastics. 

Many children will allow their muscles 
to respond freely to rhythmic motion, but 
many others-are so self-conscious that 
their mental attitude does not allow them 
to give themselves up to the rhythm. 
Their motions are stiff and awkward and 
far from rhythmic. The child should be 
made to so throw himself into the enjoy- 
ment of what he is doing as to take his 
thoughts away from self, and the motion 
will naturally become rhythmic. 

ACTIVITY 


SPONTANEOUS DESIRE FOR 


The pupils were given games which 
brought in the free use of the muscles, 
for “play should be the fountain head of 
all kinds of exercises and training.” Dr. 


S. S. Curry says: “Play results from the 
overflow of energy or emotion or any 
spontaneous desire for activity which is 
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implanted in the nature of every animal.” 
Note the use of the word “spontaneous.” 
If teachers of the deaf would get this 
spontaneity into their work, wonderful 
results could be obtained in speech and 
voice training and in the natural expres- 
sion of thought. 

The writer appreciated the benefit to be 
derived from dancing, both social and 
folk dancing, but in the beginning of her 
work was unable to arrange to have it 
taught in the school. It was, however, 
introduced several years ago and is a part 
of the regular curriculum. 

We are told by a writer upon rhythm 
that in giving rhythmic exercises we 
should not insist upon the same rhythm 
for every child and should not try to 
adapt this rhythm to our own. “Class 
drills may be very pretty for exhibitional 
purposes and they do save time in teach- 
ing, but they may do violence to the in- 
dividual instinct and mechanism of every 
member of the class.” 

It would be ideal if this plan could be 
carried out, but in most schools it is im- 
possible to give such individual training. 


VISIBLE MOVEMENT EASILY COMPRE- 


HENDED 


It may seem more logical to develop 
first the sense of rhythm through the 
mental action, but movement which is 
visible to the eye is more easily compre- 
hended and followed than that which is 
subjective. 

A great many exercises were given to 
as small a class as it was possible to form 
to get the rhythmic motion of arms, feet, 
and head. These exercises were planned 
with reference to getting first a rhythmic 
motion of the arms especially at the same 
time the influence was felt in all the 
muscles. 

Next, attention was given to the use of 
the feet, then to the motion of the head, 
and finally to the combined movement of 
arms, feet, and head. To these were 
added the use of the hands, one hand tap- 
ping upon an object; also the right hand 
striking gently but firmly upon the left 
hand in beating time. Following these 
were exercises for beating time with one 
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or both feet; also the foot or feet with 
the movement of the head and hands. 

These exercises spread, as it were, their 
rhythmic influence over the whole body 
and the body becomes a unit of rhythmic 
motion. Simple exercises bearing directly 
upon mental training for rhythmic action 
were given, although the physical exer- 
cises had affected the rhythmic action of 
the mind, for mind and body influence 
each other. 

The practice given in the different 
points mentioned should be sufficient to 
allow the muscles of the whole body to 
respond to a rhythmically thinking mind. 


BREATHING TO PRODUCE TONE 


The breathing is more or less rhythmic 
as the mind dictates. Accordingly there 
is a difference between the rhythm in 
breathing to sustain life and that of 
breathing to produce tone. There should 
be a codrdination of the two. When there 
is an interference between them it is men- 
tal, and this is an argument for the psy- 
chic character of vocal training. 

A point to be considered in taking 
breathing exercises is this: Are you giv- 
ing them merely to expand the lungs and 
strengthen the breathing muscles, or have 
you in mind the use and control of the 
breath and consequently of the voice in 
the act of speaking? 

Observation of the work of teachers 
has shown that many of the breathing ex- 
ercises which are given are very detri- 
mental to the use of the voice. 

When the steps already spoken of were 
satisfactorily taken, rhythmic exercises 
for the use of the voice were given simi- 
lar to those for the breath, as the breath 
is the material from which voice is made. 
First, combinations with the most open 
vowels were used, afterward with closer 
vowels. Too much cannot be done to es- 
tablish the open breath and voice passage. 
From single syllables exercises were given 
in counting to get the rhythm. Let it be 
said in passing that counting may be made 
one of the most beneficial rhythmic ex- 
ercises on account of the sequence. 

Later were added words of two or 
three syllables; then short sentences and 


simple poetry and prose selections. In 
this work the hands were used for beat- 
ing time, and the thought was kept before 
the pupils that the rhythmic motion ex- 
tended over or through the whole body. 
If the feeling of rhythm is confined to the 
tapping of the hands or to any one part 
alone, the thought will be constricted and 
consequently the body and with it the 
parts which produce speech and voice. 

Various kinds of instruments which 
give rhythmic motion or vibration or both 
were very helpful in this work and also 
added greatly to the enjoyment of it. The 
metronome and the pendulum were used 
to show the even to-and-fro motion, and 
these the pupils were taught to follow 
while taking exercises with hands, feet, 
and head, each part alone or all together. 
The castanets, too, were a great help in 
rhythmic work and also in teaching ac- 
cent, emphasis, and the touch of the voice 
upon the vowel sound. The definite 
movement was a help, too, in getting defi- 
nite positions for the consonant sounds. 
The castanets should, however, be used 
only under the direction of a teacher who 
understands the right conditions for the 
production of good tone. 

Strings of small bells or trees of bells 
were used by the teacher, but more often 
by the pupils, who could get the rhythmic 
movement through the feeling as well as 
through the sense of sight. A drum was 
also used with profit and pleasure, espe- 
cially in marching. 

The guitar and toy harp had been em- 
ployed for many years with the youngest 
pupils to develop the sense of touch, but 
was now used with the idea of develop- 
ing the rhythmic sense as well. 


THE SWING OF SPEECH 


All this rhythmic work showed good 
results, but the thought came very forci- 
bly to the writer that more could be done 
to acquire the rhythm or swing of speech. 

Continuing the exercises already given, 
others were added, especially the beating 
time in speaking single words, short state- 
ments in prose form, and selections from 
simple poetry. These were sometimes 
accompanied by castanets or bells. 
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Later on permission was given to use a 
large pipe-organ in a church near by. 
While the work with this instrument was 
in some degree satisfactory in giving a 
feeling of a full, strong vibration which 
could be easily perceived, the sustained 
tones made the rhythm of the vibrations 
less evident. 

Soon the writer thought of the piano 
as an instrument whose vibrations could 
readily be felt to be rhythmic, and which 
could also give forth sustained tones 
when they were desired. 

This was nearly twenty years ago, and 
its use has been continued, showing re- 
sults justifying the time given to it. With 
the pupils standing about the piano, their 
hands resting upon the case, or near 
enough to the instrument to feel the vi- 
bration through the floor, the writer im- 
provised little airs and used the words of 
some of Mother Goose rhymes in which 
the rhythm was easily perceived. She 
also taught simple songs and continued 
the technical voice exercises. Patriotic 
songs and college songs were also taught 
for the sake of getting the rhythm, some- 
times by beating out the measures before 
using the piano, but generally by getting 
the rhythm directly from the vibrations 
of the instrument. The younger pupils 
followed the time given by the piano with 
combinations of vowels and consonants, 
with short sentences, and with counting. 


SONGS HELPFUL IN RHYTHMIC EXERCISES 


One of the books containing songs 
which are helpful in giving the idea of 
rhythm is called “Songs for the Little 
Ones,” and is arranged by Miss Gertrude 
Walker and Miss Harriet S. Jenks. The 
tunes taught were not chosen haphazard, 
but with a definite purpose. Other in- 
struments were introduced, sometimes 
one instrument, sometimes two or three 
together, the piano serving as an accom- 
paniment. 

Not long after the writer had begun 
the use of the piano, Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell visited the school, and after lis- 
tening to the exercises and hearing an 
explanation of the plan, said that he 
could see wide possibilities in its use for 
getting the rhythm of speech. 
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With this encouragement from Dr. 
Bell, more time was given to this work 
and more points were found in which the 
piano could aid in speech and voice train- 
ing. 

Among the large number of teachers 
of the deaf who visited the school as time 
went on were many who were much in- 
terested in the rhythmic work, and espe- 
cially in that with the piano and the other 
instruments, for their use in a school for 
the deaf was entirely new to them, except 
perhaps in marching. 

Some of these teachers and others who 
studied with the writer in her summer 
classes so far appreciated its value as to 
introduce it into their work. 


GAINING AN IDEA OF PITCH 


It was not supposed at first that the 
piano could give an idea of pitch except 
to those pupils who had a good degree of 
hearing, but it was later discovered that 
those who were supposed to be totally 
deaf got a pitch which harmonized with 
that given by the piano. After a good 
deal of practice, the pupils who had par- 
tial hearing learned to listen and to fol- 
low-on a harmonizing pitch, if not on the 
exact pitch, and there was no discord. 

Many years of careful study with pu- 
pils in rhythmic work have led the writer 
to believe that the piano, beside being an 
invaluable help in speech and voice train- 
ing, is one of the best means of educating 
the hearing, and, beside this, it is more 
agreeable than the other instruments used 
in auricular training and it accomplishes 
more than one object. 

During one of his visits to the United 
States, Sefior Ferreri saw the rhythmic 
exercises in the school and seemed espe- 
cially interested in the vibration work 
with the piano. He told the writer that 
her plan was similar to that mentioned 
by the Italian, Provola, in his journal of 
1840, in which he speaks of deaf children 
being helped by “singing.” The writer 
does not speak of these exercises as 
“singing,” for they necessarily lack one 
of the important elements of singing— 
that is, many and decided changes in 
pitch. They might well be called rhyth- 
mic exercises with the piano, for while 
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in many cases the pupils are able to get 
some change in pitch, it is the time, the 
idea of rhythmic movement in_ their 
speech, which is especially gained by the 
use of this instrument. Incidentally, deaf 
persons are helped in many other and 
important ways. 

Some persons not teachers have looked 
upon these exercises as taught merely to 
give pleasure to the pupils. The question 
has been asked, “Are they really helped 
by this method, and in what way?” 


The writer’s experience and the testi- 
mony of those now teaching in the Hor- 
ace Mann School prove that pupils gain 
a more natural use of the voice in inflec- 
tions, greater volume of tone without 
undue force, and a more natural use of 
the speech organs. This method gives 
greater definiteness to vowel and conso- 
nant positions; helps to a better relation 
of vowel and consonant; gives a purer 
tone; improves accent and emphasis and 
helps to rhythmic fluency in speech. 


ADVANTAGES OF AN ORAL DAY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


BY JESSIE DUFF 


HE aim of every school for the deaf 

should be to make the pupils highly 
respected, self-supporting, and cheerful ; 
to teach them to concentrate on the four 
senses left to them and to make the loss 
of the fifth sense less apparent; to make 
them as nearly like normal people as is 
possible. 

After ten years of experience and ob- 
servation, it seems this can best be done 
in the oral day school. From my reason- 
able point of view, the advantages of an 
oral day school for the deaf are nu- 
merous. 

ORAL ENVIRON MENT 


Where is the natural and rightful place 
for a child after school hours? At home 
with his family, undoubtedly. The an- 
swer is the same for the poor child, as 
well as for the more fortunate. He is 
one of the family and not alienated. The 
child who is forced to live in a boarding- 
school for ten months in the year during 
ten or twelve years loses his place in the 
family life. He has no conception of the 
ready sympathy and tender love of a 
mother. The child from the better home 
has the benefit of the culture and refine- 
ment of his home, family, and friends; 
the parents have their rightful oppor- 
tunity to play a large part in the forming 
of his character. The less fortunate child 
has the opportunity to carry home the 
ideas of right living, as well as the cour- 


tesies of society, which he learns at school 
from day to day, and to put them into 
daily practice. Wonderful transforma- 
tions have occurred in homes under such 
conditions, and I have seen the faces of 
parents glow with joy and pride as they 
told me that their child insisted on the 
changes. 


TRANSFORMING THE HOME 


The transformation comes gradually, 
just as the child absorbs the training. 
For instance: At one of our exhibitions, 
to which the parents were invited, the 
father of a little six-year-old Slav girl 
was walking through the hall with his 
hat on. His small daughter saw him 
from the door of the school-room and she 
fairly flew out of the circle and told him 
to take off his hat. His face lighted up 
with pride as he took off his hat. She 
had learned our custom and he was 
pleased. 

Another instance: A little boy of eight 
had invited me to go home with him and 
stay to tea. The morning of the eventful 
day he came in with glowing face and 
told me that he brought his lunch in a 
paper instead of in his lunch-box. (He 
usually carried a leather lunch-box.) I 
inquired why he did that, and he said: 
“T don’t want to carry a lunch-box on 
the car with you.” That was purely ob- 
servation. 
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When a pupil graduates, or leaves 
school, his home conditions have im- 
proved, almost without exception, and he 
has a fixed place in that home, and his 
entire life will be happier for it. 

The boarding-school pupil may bring 
home the same ideals, but he cannot 
transform the home during his short va- 
cation. The little that he may accomplish 
is forgotten by the time another vacation 
is due and the child is appalled and dis- 
couraged. 

The teacher who has the opportunity 
to visit her pupils and learn something 
of their ancestry and home life can be a 
force for good in the home and deal with 
the child much more intelligently in 
school. ; 


INDEPENDENCE AND SELF-ADJUSTMENT 


The child who lives at home goes and 
comes to school on the cars, unless he 
lives within walking distance. He learns 
his way about the city; he learns how to 
pay his car fare and how to transfer: he 
learns how to conduct himself on the cars 
and in public. Street-car conductors and 
motormen, on whose cars our pupils ride, 
have frequently told us of the marked 
improvement they have noticed in the 
pupils from time to time. 

The child who lives at home goes to 
the stores and does various errands for 
his family and teachers. He soon scorns 
a note and relies on his speech and speech- 
reading; he learns to make change in a 
practical way; he may carry papers and 
assist in his maintenance; he attains an 
independence and a general knowledge of 
things, which is impossible to the insti- 
tutional child, who is supervised from 
morning until night ; he is alert and quick 
to adjust himself to circumstances; he is 
better prepared to take his place in the 
world. 


CONTACT WITH NORMAL PEOPLE 


The deaf child who attends a day 
school must spend the hours after school 
and the week ends with hearing people. 
In my judgment, that is an excellent 
thing. It necessitates his making his best 
efforts to understand and to be under- 
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stood, and that within itself promotes 
progress in speech and speech-reading ; 
it assists him in forming the habit of 
speech and speech-reading. 

A number of our boys are members of 
the “Boy Scouts” organization. They are 
forming friendships with normal boys, 
which will probably endure through life. 
Their physical culture and gymnasium 
work serve them well as scouts. The 
scout masters think it is marvelous the 
way the deaf boys, for instance, can 
march. One scout master told me that 
he accepted the deaf boy in his troop 
with fear and trembling lest the boys 
would not receive him kindly, but that he 
was the most popular scout in the troop. 
The normal boys think it is wonderful 
the way he surmounts his handicap. 

When school days are over the deaf 
child must live his life among people who 
hear, and it seems logical to me that, if 
he is never entirely segregated, life will 
be much easier for him. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Our pupils are instructed in cooking, 
sewing, drawing, and manual training. 
They can put their knowledge to imme- 
diate use at home. It is more practical, 
and therefore means more to them. 
Many of our pupils who, for various 
reasons, could not continue in school 
through the eighth grade are now earn- 
ing comfortable livings as a result of their 
industrial training. Several girls are 
dressmaking; one boy is drafting in an 
architect’s office; another boy is doing 
excellent work as illustrator of advertise- 
ments, and so it goes. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL, SPIRIT 


In the Cleveland Oral Day School for 
the Deaf, from the kindergarten to the 
eighth grade, the pupils take the same 
examinations as the pupils of like grades 
who hear. The child knows that he is 
competing with normal children and it 
stimulates him and increases his ambi- 
tion. He feels that he is more like other 
children. He compares his report card 
with his friends who hear, and it pro- 
motes schoo! spirit. When he success- 
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fully finishes the eighth grade he receives 
a diploma from the Board of Education 
the same as normal pupils. That is the 
goal he strives for all through the grades. 
When he attains his eighth grade diploma 
he is eligible to the city high schools. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


One of our pupils, Samuel B. Kline, 
graduated from East Technical High 
School in June, 1914. The principal of 
that school stated that Kline had received 
no favors. Two of our pupils, who grad- 
uated from our eighth grade in June, 
1914, are now attending East Technical 
High School. Both of them passed suc- 
cessfully and have entered on the second 
semester. One of these pupils was on 


the “Honor Roll” during the entire fall. 
(In order to be on the ‘Honor Roll,” one 
must receive G (good) or E (excellent) 
in all studies taken.) His daily standing 
was so high that he was not required to 
take the general tests for the semester. 
The high-school pupils are the idols of 
the younger children. They look for- 
ward to the time when they, too, can go 
to high school with normal pupils. It 
acts like a spur to pupils who are ad- 
vanced enough to understand. The oral 
day school for the deaf has come to stay 
and it has great possibilities for good. 
It is progressing, and it is doubtless the 
school of the future for the deaf. 

To make men out of boys and women 
out of girls, there is no place like the 
school codperating with the home. 


A PLEA FOR CLOSER UNITY BETWEEN THE LITERARY 
AND VOCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS 


BY ARTHUR J. GODWIN 


HE essential objects in the educa- 

tion of the deaf child are twofold: 
First, the acquisition of a working knowl- 
edge of the English language; second, 
the learning of a congenial trade or vo- 
cation. All other branches of education 
should align themselves with these very 
necessary parts, with the idea of giving 
the pupil all the practice and theory pos- 
sible along vocational lines. Bearing 
these facts in mind, there is no duty de- 
volving upon the educators of the deaf 
more imperative than that of exercising 
careful discrimination as regards the 
kind of knowledge to be imparted, to the 
end that the time assigned may be used 
to the greatest practical benefit to the 
pupils. 

The subject is by no means new, and 
all teachers who have kept abreast of the 
times are amazed at the strength of the 
movement among the more thoughtful 
educators to make the school course more 
practical commercially. The whole trend 
seems to be to give the pupil—especially 
those who are compelled to leave school 





a thor- 





while in the elementary grades 
ough vocational training. 

Educators everywhere recognize the 
fact that mental and manual development 
are complements of each other, and that 
either lacking the child’s education is not 
complete. This being the case, it fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that the clos- 
est possible relation should exist between 
the literary and vocational departments, 
so as to insure the best results possible 
to those most vitally interested—the 
pupils. 

The superintendents of education all 
over the country have taken the matter 
up, and have either equipped school 
buildings for vocational instruction or 
have made arrangements with large 
manufacturing concerns to take students 
from the public schools so many hours 
each week, and then altering the curricu- 
lum of the school to cope with the prob- 
lems encountered in the shops. No mat- 
ter what is being taught in the school- 
room, whether it be language, arithmetic, 
or geography, the main idea should be to 
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bring out as far as possible the commer- 
cial side. In teaching language, espe- 
cially in the higher grades, ask the pupils 
to explain in detail the kind of work they 
are doing in the shop. The teacher may 
not get much information at first, but if 
the pupils find he is really interested in 
their work it will not be long before their 
vocational instructor will be deluged with 
questions in regard to the various exer- 
cises the pupils are emploved upon. The 
result will be that the pupils will acquire 
a fund of technical expressions without 
a great deal of apparent effort on their 
part. 

Inquire what kind of material they are 
working with. What it costs. Whether 
it grows, is manufactured, or is a min- 
eral. ‘Take a steel tool, a machine, a 
piece of cloth, a sheet of paper, or the 
type a printer uses. Some very interest- 
ing information can be given the pupils 
in the class-room in regard to these fin- 
ished products that would be equally as 
interesting as stories from the fabled 
“Arabian Nights.” 

The average teacher will no doubt say 
that all knowledge pertaining to technical 
work should be taught by the vocational 
instructor. It does receive his attention, 
but there are various reasons why it can- 
not be as successfully handled in the shop 
as in the school-room. Take, for in- 
stance, a class of twenty boys, each pupil 
emploved on something that requires in- 
dividual instruction of a practical nature, 
and perhaps the job is needed in a hurry; 
then consider that the period is but half 
the length of the literary period, and it 
must be admitted that the instructor has 
not a great deal of time for teaching 
technical expressions and the practical 
knowledge also. However, the fact re- 
mains that they do manage to instil con- 
siderable useful knowledge into their pu- 
pils’ minds, as their after life conclusively 
proves. 

Probably the best way to bring about 
better results in the use of technical lan- 
guage in the Trades Teaching Depart- 
ment would be to have more real school 
work in the shops. There should be 
more written work required of the pupils, 
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and instructors should use the blackboard 
more frequently. Mechanical and free- 
hand drawing should form a part of the 
vocational instruction, as they are espe- 
cially valuable to the pupils in the sign 
painting, woodworking, and _ printing 
classes, and the period allotted to this 
work should be used strictly for this one 
purpose. And then there arises another 
phase of the case: it is not always con- 
venient to have written work in the 
shops, for the very excellent reason that 
the necessary equipment is not there. 
This is overcome in the modern voca- 
tional schools by having rooms set apart 
for this purpose—lecture-rooms—fitted 
up with the necessary blackboards, desks, 
etc., wherein a whole or a part of the 
period is spent. Examinations should be 
conducted as frequently in the vocational 
as in the academic department, and the 
pupils should be examined on both their 
practical knowledge of the trade and the 
technical language pertaining thereto. 

If it is considered so necessary to teach 
theory and practice together in voca- 
tional schools for hearing children, how 
much more necessary is it in schools for 
the deaf. Surely our deaf pupils are 
handicapped enough; if it is possible to 
lighten it, do it before they leave school 
to enter the employers’ world, where 
upon their ability to do things thoroughly 
depends their very existence. 

While schools for the deaf are prac- 
tically pioneers in vocational training in 
this country, they have not kept pace with 
the march of modern ideas on the sub- 
ject. They are entirely too practical; in 
other words, they train their pupils how 
to do things mechanically and then stop. 
There is not enough of the why and 
wherefore taught. 

In “The Glass Panels” (Ainslee’s, for 
April), Judith Lee, made nearly invisible by 
“a mass of leaves and flowers of a fine wis- 
taria vine,” looks through the glass panels in 
the door of a cottage and reads the lips of 
three speakers discussing the murder of a 
comrade, and “so engrossed in the dreadful 
thing of which they talked they had no faculty 
of observation left for me.” And this discus- 
sion as she reports it would fill five or more 
pages of Tue Vorta Review. 
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THEORY MINUS VERSUS TRAINING PLUS EXPERIENCE 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


STRANGER visiting Boston or any 
A other large city for the first time is 
almost sure to be impressed by the num- 
ber and size of its fine public and private 
institutions. It is a natural question for 
him to ask, for whom this one or that one 
has been built. We point out to him our 
colleges, our Conservatory of Music, our 
Normal School, and our Art School. 

He need not ask us how the students 
who attend these institutions make their 
selections ; it would seem an absurd ques- 
tion, for does the lover of music study 
art or the man who wishes to become a 
great painter study music? The student 
himself will give us the simple answer, 
“I love music.” “I have a talent for 
drawing.” 

But now let us ask the lip-reader why 
he has taken up the subject. No person 
would expect the same kind of an an- 
swer—''l love it.” “I have a talent for 
it’—but rather, “/ need it.” 

In other words, the pupils in the above- 
named institutions stand before an open 
door, happy at the prospect of seeing per- 
haps their greatest ambition in life soon 
to be realized. 

But in our lip-reading schools we find 
the disappointed student who stands be- 
fore a closed door. I do not say a dis- 
heartened or discouraged pupil, for many 
come to us whose courage and resigna- 
tion are indeed beautiful examples to 
every one; but you surely cannot find a 
hard-of-hearing adult who has not ex- 
perienced a pang of disappointment when 
he found the door closed upon him. Is 
there any deaf person who would not 
prefer to hear if given his choice? 

Now the question which has given rise 
to the discussions in the two admirable 
articles in the February REviEw entitled 
“Theory Minus,” by J. A. Pierce, and 
“Training Plus Experience,” by Mr. E. 
B. Nitchie, seems to me to be this: What 
is the best means of opening the door for 
the student of lip-reading, so that he may 


at least in part take his place in the ranks 
of his fellow-men ? 

Mr. Pierce’s reply, as I interpret it, is 
this: “Give him a pair of oars, show him 
how to use them, and set him adrift upon 
the big sea of life, and experience will 
teach him the rest. The water may be 
rough and the oars heavy; but I learned 
to use them, why shouldn't he?” 

To a certain extent I agree with him. 
If all deaf people were like Mr. Pierce I 
would agree with him wholly! But he 
seems to have overlooked a very impor- 
tant fact or else he is wholly unaware of 
the actual condition of the hard of hear- 
ing. <All deaf people are not like Mr. 
Pierce. 

Mr. Nitchie’s reply, on the other hand, 
shows a comprehension of this condition, 
and in my judgment shows a much 
broader view of the subject. 

Not only do I mean that few people 
are like Mr. Pierce in temperament, char- 
acter, and ability, but the experiences in 
life through which they have passed are 
so varied that they have absolutely noth- 
ing in common. 

Let us take a few specific cases. I 
know an enthusiastic young student of 
law who went in swimming one day, and 
while diving noticed some trouble with 
his ears and in 24 hours was totally deaf. 

An elderly lady who came to me said: 
“My deafness is hereditary. My mother 
and grandmother were very deaf, and I 
began to experience a little difficulty in 
hearing several years ago, but I didn’t 
want to give in. The doctor says I shall 
gradually become as deaf as my mother 
was.” 

I know a young lady who has traveled 
around the world just for pleasure since 
she became deaf, and I also know one 
who was obliged to give up a fine posi- 
tion on account of her deafness, and had 
been out of work for a long while, de- 
pendent upon her family. 

All sorts and conditions of life indeed! 
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And yet Mr. Pierce would treat them all 
alike and tell each and every one of them 
to take a few lessons if they chose and 
let experience do the rest, or, to quote 
his own words, “if a man becomes deaf 
he will in time become a good or medi- 
ocre speech-reader without instruction.” 

Mr. Nitchie in his article says that this 
“would be interesting if true.” In this | 
most emphatically agree with him. It is 
not true. 

In the few cases that I have just men- 
tioned and in many more it was the en- 
couragement obtained through helpful, 
systematic instruction that opened the 
door. 

What does “instruction” mean? The 
dictionary says that “‘to teach” means “‘to 
show, to inform, to guide,” etc. Is a 
book on lip-reading a guide? To a cer- 
tain extent it is, but a book in the hands 
of a “live” teacher is by far the better 
guide. 

Probably Mr. Pierce would reply to 
this that then it is not the course in lip- 
reading, but the personality of the teacher 
that is making the lip-reader. If you 
have helped a person forget his affliction, 
cheered him up, and made his surround- 
ings as pleasant as possible, it is your 
sympathy and encouragement that have 
made your student look at life from the 
bright side and not your drills and exer- 
cises that have made him a lip-reader. 

This is very true, but if Mr. Pierce 
separates the teacher’s inspiration from 
the “course” and treats them as two en- 
tirely different things, I would stop argu- 
ing with him at once, for our views are 
then too far apart. Those who teach lip- 
reading will agree with me. 

A lecture delivered personally by a 
professor at Chicago University and a 
phonographic record of that lecture lis- 
tened to by students of Harvard College 
can never be the same. 

Why do our colleges consider it worth 
while to call great men to deliver a few 
lectures when our libraries are stacked 
with books full of information on the 
subject ? 

In other words, let us make the title 
“Theory Plus Experience” plainer by 


making it read, “The Teacher Plus 
Theory Plus Experience.” 

In closing | must once more disagree 
with Mr. Pierce, when he says “the far- 
ther one deaf man gets away from an- 
other the better for them both.” * 

Why is it, then, that my classes in lit- 
erature, history of music, art, etc., and 
the social gatherings of past and present 
members have been so successful? I 
think the reason may best be found in 
the words of one of the members of a 
class: “Associating with deaf people 
brings us in touch with others who are 
traveling the same road. It is a case of 
‘lend a hand’ when we stop and wait for 
each other.”’ 

I consider this helpful companionship 
in my school as a most valuable form of 
experience. 

A student of music not only takes his 
daily hour of instruction, but he attends 
lectures, listens to those whom he wishes 
to imitate or excel, read books, etc., and 
yet if you ask him, “Where did you study 
music?” the answer is invariably the 
name of the school or teacher, because 
these other experiences are inseparable in 
his mind from the school where he was 
shown how to appreciate them. Our lip- 
reading schools have the same aim. 


* NotgE.—As Mr. Pierce received part 
of his training in schools for the deaf, 
the editor believes that in advising the 
deaf to constantly associate with the 
hearing, and for the deaf to keep away 
from the deaf, he is referring more par- 
ticularly to the deaf who entered schools 
for the deaf at a very early age, and thus 
gained their command of language in 
these schools, in many cases with the aid 
of the finger alphabet and the sign-lan- 
guage. Thus, unless these deaf young 
people do associate as much as possible 
with hearing people rather than with 
their deaf comrades, they fail to get the 
constant practise in speech and_ speech- 
reading that is absolutely necessary to 
win success. With hard-of-hearing peo- 
ple who have gained a good command of 
language long before they began to lose 
their hearing, the problem is a very dif- 
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ferent one. ‘They may associate with 
whom they please, and it will have little 
bearing on their ability to speak and to 
read speech, provided the others use the 
same language. But if the others prefer 
to use a foreign language most of the 
time, where will the advantage be to the 
one unfamiliar with that language? Mr. 
Pierce was advising young people who 


prefer to use speech in preference to any 
other form of communication, to keep as 
far away as possible from deaf people 
who do prefer to use a language foreign 
to 99 in every 100 persons—the language 
of signs and gestures and the finger al- 
phabet—and who only use speech or 
writing when necessity compels them 


to.—F. D. 








SYSTEMATIC TRAINING PLUS EXPERIENCE 


BY GERTRUDE TORREY 


R. PIERCE says* that he believes 

that, for adults, “training in speech- 
reading in schools where teachers are ex- 
pert speakers is useless’; also that he 
does “not believe that a person becoming 
deaf in youth or early adult life should 
waste his time studying theory.” 

May I give some figures, based upon 
my personal experience, which point to 
very different conclusions? Since leav- 
ing New York a few years ago, I have 
come into personal contact with about 
175 people who are deaf or hard of hear- 
ing, and who previously had only the 
“experience system” of lip-reading. 

Out of this number five have been ex- 
cellent lip-readers; incidentally, I might 
add that four of these became deaf when 
under ten years of age. Eight others 
showed so much natural aptitude that I 
believe they might all have developed a 
great deal of lip-reading ability through 
the “experience system.” Six of these 
have taken lessons and within a reason- 
ably short time have become exception- 
ally good lip-readers. The other two are 
trying the “experience system,” and I 
feel sure that eventually they will win 
out. But the results which they have ob- 
tained from the “experience system” in 
the two years that I have known them 
cannot be compared with the results 
which the other six obtained from thor- 
ough and systematic training in one sea- 
son. 

This leaves a large percentage of the 
original number to be accounted for. All 
of these had been deaf or hard of hear- 


ing long enough to have become at least 
fairly good lip-readers, if the “experience 
system” was all that they needed; but 
none had enough lip-reading ability to 
find it of practical use. 

Some have taken lessons, others have 
not. Various degrees of proficiency have 
been obtained by those who have studied, 
the variation being due to many different 
causes ; but the essential point lies in the 
fact that in every case where a pupil has 
studied a reasonable length of time, he 
or she has found a decided improvement 
upon the facility they had gained by 
vears of dependence on the “experience 
system.” These people have not all 
studied in the same place, and they have 
not all been taught by the same method ; 
but improvement has been shown by all. 

If it is not too personal, I should like 
to mention my own family. Oto-sclerosis 
has claimed some members of the family 
for many generations; but, out of all 
these, so far as can be determined, the 
only two who have been able to use lip- 
reading at all are two who have studied 
in Mr. Nitchie’s school—one of my aunts 
and I myself. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that we have any more natural abil- 
ity in this line than the others. We had 
had plenty of time to become lip-readers 
through the “experience system,” but we 
had not done so. 

So, from both observation and from 
personal experience, I should say that the 
percentage of those for whom the “ex- 
perience system” is sufficient is extremely 
low; and also that systematic training 
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can develop the ability to read the lips in 
many who have found the “experience 
system” useless, 

Lip-reading is an art, but teaching lip- 
reading in a private school is a business 
proposition. As in any business, in order 
to be successful, one must give the best 
return possible for the money invested 
by the individual. 

This has led to most systematic and 
thorough methods of teaching, the elimi- 
nation of whatever is unnecessary, and a 
high standard of efficiency among teach- 
ers. Results are worked for and results 
are obtained. 

“System,” “conservation,” and “effi- 
ciency” are the slogans of the day; it has 
been proved that they bring results. I 
think that investigation will show that 
these three words can be applied to either 
Mr. Nitchie’s or Miss Bruhn’s schools 
for teaching lip-reading, and the results 
obtained in either school show the same 


advance over those of the “experience 
system” that would be found in the ad- 
vance of a business built upon system, 
conservation, and efficiency over one 
which might be built upon the business 
equivalent of Mr. Pierce’s ‘experience 
system.” 

* See “The Experience System of Speech- 
reading,” by Jerry Albert Pierce, page 739; 
“The ‘Experience System’ Plus,” by Edward B. 
Nitchie, page 744, and “Methods in Lip-read- 
ing,” by Martha E. Bruhn, page 747, in the 
October, 1914, Votta Review; “Where In- 
struction in Lip-reading is Helpful,” by Alice 
N. Trask, page 823, and “Methods vs. System 
in the Teaching of Lip-reading,” by Edward 
B. Nitchie, page 826, in the December, 1914, 
VoLta Review. See also letter from Grace K. 
Wadleigh, page 28, January, 1915, Vouta Re- 
view ; “Theory Minus,” by Jerry Albert Pierce, 
page 61; “More About Speech-reading and the 
Experience System,” by Bertha M. Rice, page 
65, and “Training Plus Experience,” by Ed- 
ward B. Nitchie, page 66, February, 1915, VoLTa 
REVIEW. 





MORE ABOUT THE EXPERIENCE SYSTEM 


BY KATHLEEN R. GEDDES 


oe MUCH has been said on this sub- 
J ject that it would seem almost a pre- 
sumption for me to venture any remarks. 
I have read an article by Mr. Nitchie and 
one by Mr. Pierce which is all I know of 
the experience of others, aside from a 
sketch or two I have “picked up” in vari- 
ous places. 

I have been deaf since I was about 
eighteen months old, but only slightly. I 
have always been able to follow a con- 
versation with a single person, provided 
that person was talking directly to me 
and I watching him attentively. I never 
could follow a conversation between 
others, but often could grasp a word, 
phrase, and even whole sentences ; but it 
was seldom I could discover the subject 
of the conversation. 

It was only a very few years ago that 
I discovered I was not hearing the half 
of what was being said to me. I do not 
remember how it was revealed to me, but 
evidently I had been reading lips more 


or less from the beginning. This ae- 
counts for my inability to hear when I 
was not watching the speaker. 

I have taken fifteen lessons in lip-read- 
ing and have had practically no practise. 
I attended the conversation class and am 
still doing so once a week, and I know I 
derive a great deal of benefit and pleas- 
ure from it. I am a piano student ina 
conservatory residence and have very 
little time to devote as I would like to the 
systematic study of lip-reading. 

Through what study I have had and 
the little amount of practising I have 
done I have gained a decided confidence 
in myself and my ability, which is, of 
course, an acquisition to myself and my 
friends. I have also learned to notice 
people more intelligently and try to grasp 
what people say wherever I see them. | 
often succeed in reading a passing re- 
mark and naturally want “to do it again,” 
which is excellent training. 

I “heard” the first sermon I have ever 
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“heard” in my life two or three weeks 
ago at a preparatory service. I was un- 
able to follow the same minister for more 
than a few words at a time when he was 
in the pulpit, but this time he was prac- 
tically on a level with me, and between 
my little ability to hear and my lip-read- 
ing | heard the bulk of the sermon. 
There were, of course, sentences I 
couldn't read, especially when he changed 
his position; but I got nearly all of it, 
and it was a very long sermon, too. | 
know I couldn't have done that a year 
ago, before I had studied lip-reading at 
all, neither could I have done it had I 
not a little natural ability. I certainly 
believe in the study, but I do think a 
little “gift” lessons the labor. 

Of course, we all know that there will 
be people whom we find very difficult and 
often impossible to read, in spite of any 
amount of study we may have had. As 
a rule, I find that among my companion 
students in this house the vocal pupils 
and those who study elocution are 
easier to follow than the instrumentalists. 
The vocal and elocution girls are trained 
to speak distinctly and articulate every 


word. There are exceptions to this rule 
also. Many of these girls are quite as hard 
to follow as the others and vice versa. 

There are, too, people who seem to 
think it natural for deaf people to read 
lips, and in their earnest endeavors to 
help they confuse their sentences beyond 
recognition. We all know the exagger- 
ating mouth, so I will not try to ex- 
plain it. 

There are a good many hearing people 
who would read lips with little or no 
trouble if they were compelled to resort 
to other means than their ears, if they 
only thought they could. They watch 
their friends who are talking naturally, 
both to focus their attention and to as- 
sume (even if it is not real) an interest 
in the subject, and I don’t doubt they 
read a little, too, without being in the 
least aware of it. 

Lip-reading, whether innate or culti- 
vated, or both, is a study which deaf peo- 
ple should know; probably a few genera- 
tions hence, at least we hope so, “man to 
man the wide world o’er shall brothers 
be” through this wonderful and yet sim- 
ple and practical subject—lip-reading. 
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WILL J. QUINLAN IN HIS STUDIO 


A YOUNG ARTIST BORN DEAF 


F YOU attended the Annual Exhibi- 

tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia this year and 
the recent exhibitions of the National 
Academy in New York, the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Pittsburgh, and other impor- 
tant exhibitions of paintings, you could 
have seen the accepted work of Mr. 
Will J. Quinlan, a young deaf man who 
is winning national recognition for his 
work, both as a painter and as an etcher. 

Mr. Quinlan was born in Brooklyn, 
New York, on June 29, 1877. It was his 
misfortune to be totally deaf from birth, 
but through the intelligent guidance of 
his parents he was educated by the purely 
oral method, and now lives his life 
among hearing people and competes with 
them on even terms in his chosen work. 

He enteréd the Wright Oral School 


when it was opened, in 1894, having had 
private instruction previous to that time 
by Mr. Wright and other teachers. He 
remained in the school until he was pre- 
pared for college, but did not continue 
his education beyond that point, prefer- 
ring to give his time to the study of art, 
as he had much talent in that direction. 
He received his early art instruction from 
Professor Hertzberg, of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, and later in the 
schools of the National Academy, in 
New York. 

Mr. Quinlan is an indefatigable worker, 
full of energy and enthusiasm. His paint- 
ings are principally landscapes, though 
many of his etchings are of New York 
street scenes and structures. Thirty or 
forty of his etchings and two of his 
paintings have been selected for exhibi- 
tion in the Art Palace of the Panama Ex- 
position in San Francisco. 

He has won several prizes with his 
etchings in New York exhibitions. He 
is a member of many artists’ organiza- 
tions, among which are the Salmagundi 
Club, New York Society of Etchers, Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers, California So- 
ciety of Etchers, New Haven Paint and 
Clay Club. He has found his subjects 
in New York, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Oregon, Washington, and 
the American and Canadian Rockies. 

A “Speech-reading Society” has been organ- 
ized in Philadelphia “to make known the im- 
portance and value of speech-reading and to 
arouse greater interest therein; to assist good 
instruction by affording opportunities for prac- 
tice; to encourage by social intercourse the 
cooperation of those engaged in the study or 
desirous of promoting it.” 

Miss Una Ballou, The Belgravia, is secretary. 
The other officials are Mr. Samuel Wagner, 
president; Mr. Charles Gedney King, treas- 
urer; Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie, director. We 
wish the new society may meet with the suc- 
cess it so well merits, and hope to see similar 
societies organized in other cities. 


ELIMINATE “Murte.”—If the deaf themselves 
and those immediately associated with them 
would cease to use the word “mute,” which is 
only a little less objectionable than the words 
“dumb,” “inmates,” “asylum,” these words 
would soon disappear—The Lone Star, March 
15. 
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KEEP HIM LISTENING 


BY A MOTHER 


S A MOTHER of a little deaf boy, 
I write to other mothers to encour- 
age and help them. 

When James was about eighteen months 
old, we became doubtful about his hear- 
ing and tried to test him, but found it 
very difficult to tell whether he heard the 
sound or felt the vibration or jar. When 
we came near, he turned around; if the 
door slammed when he was asleep, he 
woke up; the ringing of a bell near his 
ear caused him to turn. Never having 
had experience with a deaf child, we 
thought that he heard. One morning, as 
he sat in his carriage in the adjoining 
room, I came behind him and called his 
name, first softly, then luuder and louder 
until I was close to him. He made no 
response. Then I knew my boy was deaf. 

I turned to my husband and said, “He 
is deaf.” Before this he had insisted that 
the boy’s hearing was all right. James 
was then two years old. He had been so 
quick to observe that people insisted that 
he heard. One day an insurance agent 
was trying to persuade me to take more 
insurance. James watched him talking 
for quite a while, then he came to me 
and, putting his hand on my chin, tried 
to make my mouth go. 

Later, when he was a little over three 
years old, he was examined by a special- 
ist, who said that he had adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils which ought to be re- 
moved. I inquired if that was the cause 
of his deafness, and he replied that un- 
doubtedly he was born deaf. He told me 
not to neglect his education and to keep 
him listening, as he might hear more than 
we thought he did. 

So I kept on talking to my boy. I 
drew his attention to my lips, but all the 
time I hoped that he might hear and re- 
peat what I said. Before he was quite 
four years old we sent him to the Sarah 
Fuller Home for Little Deaf Children, 
in West Medford, Mass. One evening 
during his Christmas vacation, after I 
had put him to bed and turned out the 


light, I spoke directly into his ear and he 
repeated one or two simple words. I 
tried it again and again, finding that when 
I spoke into his left ear there was no re- 
sponse; but when I spoke into his right 
ear he would sometimes repeat. It meant 
nothing to him and he did not like to be 
bothered, but I was delighted. 

As soon as the school year was over I 
took him to a noted aurist, who said that 


James had hearing for vowels in the 


right ear. I was to continue speaking 
into his ear, using the short, familiar 
words, “cow, horse, dog,” etc., that he 
had learned in school. In the fall the 
aurist told me to ask the teachers at the 
“home” to work with the boy’s hearing 
in order to help his inflection. This they 
did faithfully and skillfully, using the 
piano and a drum, as well as the voice; 
but at the end of the year they reported 
that the result was unsatisfactory, little 
or no change in inflection being noticed. 
During the year he had the whooping 
cough, which they thought took away 
much of the slight remnant of hearing. 

During vacation time I continued, as 
my boy would allow me, to get him to 
repeat spoken words from hearing. The 
improvement was so slight that I was 
greatly discouraged, almost ready to give 
up; but each time that we visited the 
specialist he would note improvement, 
however slight, and say in his always 
kind and sympathetic manner, “I would 
like to have you continue, please, using 
only very short, simple words.” 

That fall, when he was five years and 
eight months old, he entered the Horace 
Mann School, a day school for the deaf, 
in Boston. His hearing was so slight 
that little or no attention was paid to it. 
He was so much younger than his class 
that it required constant effort on the 
teacher’s part to aid him to keep up with 
the regular work. Each day he had to 
leave before the session closed to get his 
train. 

Having him at home Saturdays and 
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Sundays gave me more time to help him. 
[ would write a list of words on the 
blackboard and have him find the word 
I spoke and erase it. Always, if after 
repeating once or twice he could not un- 
derstand, I would let him see my lips. 
Then I would try the same word again 
until he became familiar with it. In spite 
of great discouragement, I kept on until 
[ was rewarded by his becoming inter- 
ested and being able to repeat such sen- 
tences as “I love you,” “May I go?” ete. 
If he gave it correctly I wrote the sen- 
tence on the blackboard. These exer- 
cises I varied in as many ways as possi- 
ble in order to keep up the interest. 

His voice is clear and strong. The in- 
flection is still poor, but better than that 
of a child with no hearing at all. The 
teachers are now doing ail they can for 
him in the school, but there is little time 


for individual work in a school session 
of five hours, with an average of ten pu- 
pils to a teacher. He is eight years old 
and is in the second grade, and it is now 
a question of educating his hearing. He 
reads speech fairly well for his age, but 
the spoken language heard and not seen 
is, with the exception of a few words, 
strange to him. In order to make him 
more familiar with the language, I take 
him on my lap with the book in front of 
him and read aloud into his ear, pointing 
to the words as I read. Sometimes he 
repeats the sentences. Mother Goose 
rhymes are the favorites. I emphasize 
the rhythm, pointing to the words with 
his finger and beating time. This he 
seems to enjoy greatly. <A live boy of 
eight years does not care to sit still long 
for anything, but don’t be discouraged; 
ecep him listening.” 
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SOME PRACTICAL POINTS * 


BY ARTHUR J. STORY 


HE teacher must strip everything 

that has not a practical value from 
his teaching of ‘speech. Thus we have 
avoided diacritic markings in the written 
representations of its sounds; and there 
are other diréctions in which unnecessary 
effort may be escaped. The character z 
is of very infrequent occurrence in writ- 
ten English, although the sound itself is 
often used, and nearly always in asso- 
ciation with the letter s. Following a 
vowel or a vocal consonant, the letter s 
takes a vocal quality and sounds as gz. 
The continuity of voice from the vocal 
antecedent, with little effort, owing to the 
fact that it is easier to produce the vocal 
form than the non-vocal in this connec- 
tion, will give sufficient evidence of voice 
for its intelligibility, as in “cars” and 
“cabs.”’ It would indeed be preferable to 
have the pure sound of s in such con- 
nections and trust to the natural tendency 
of the child to follow the line of least 
resistance for the vocalization than to 
risk an excessive vocalization of z, which 
would be likely to result from the too 
definite teaching of the latter sound. 

In the case of the character represent- 
ing the vocalized form of sh, which we 
have represented as sh, it should be noted 
that this alphabetic form is never met 
with in written English, and in spoken 
language only to a very limited extent, as 
in such words as “azure,” “treasure,” etc. 
The character need not be taught at all, 
nor need the sound, until it is required 
to express known language, which will 
probably not be until a comparatively late 
period of instruction. It can then be 
treated in a similar manner to z by the 





*From “Speech-reading and Speech for the 
Deaf,” including a preface by Dr. W. H. Addi- 
son and a chapter on “The Language Centers,” 
by James Kerr Love, of Glasgow. A book for 
the use of teachers and others interested in 
the oral training of deaf children. 1095 pages. 
London, 1915. Copies will be mailed by the 
Volta Bureau on receipt of $1.25, while the 
limited stock lasts. 


continuance of the vocalization while 
forming sh. 

As time-savers, spelling rules should 
be incorporated into the connection of 
speech with writing as fully as possible. 
Exercises based upon word building, as 
before pointed out, are useful in this eco- 
nomical direction. Thus from an early 
period the child should be trained to 
double the consonant after short vowels 
when adding —er, —est, or —ing to the 
root word; the writing of the sound s as 
c before e, 1, and y, as in “certain,” “city,” 
and “cycle”; the writing of the sound k 
as ck after short vowels, as “tick,” “tack,” 
etc. The eye, continuously dealing with 
accurately spelled words, grows accus- 
tomed to these forms. 

There are several other matters, little 
in themselves, but which are often over- 
looked by the teacher of deaf children. 
Although some of these may appear to 
be self-evident, we give them here. 

It is necessary that the face of the 
teacher while speaking to the deaf child 
should be well lighted. He should, if 
possible, stand facing the light from the 
window ; otherwise the shadow obscures 
part of his mouth and his speaking or- 
gans generally, which should serve as the 
model for the child in speaking. 

The teacher should be in such a posi- 
tion as will enable the children to get a 
more or less level view of his mouth. He 
should not sit down while they stand, or 
vice versa. Either attitude cuts off much 
of what can be seen of the position and 
movements of the organs of speech. This 
is specially important in teaching young 
children. With older pupils, it may be 
advisable to present speech from differ- 
ent aspects; but this is more from the 
point of view of speech-reading, for these 
older children would have already ac- 
quired the power of speech. 

It is necessary that the distance be- 
tween the teacher and his pupils should 
not be too great. This is especially nec- 
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essary in the case of young children, 
whose observation has to be very close. 
With older children more latitude may 
be observed. 

‘“Mouthing” (sometimes called “large 
print’) or speaking with exaggerated 
movements should never be done. The 
speed of speech should be slowed down 
somewhat, in order that the child may 
have sufficient opportunity of observing 
its movements. Speed may easily be in- 
creased at a later period when the child's 
organs have become accustomed to its 
movements; but “mouthing” can rarely 
be reduced to natural proportions. Speech 
to the deaf should be as natural as pos- 
sible, clear and distinct, and not pon- 
derous and labored. 

Mannerisms in the children should be 
discouraged. Some place the forefinger 
on the lips while speaking, the suggestion 
often coming from the teacher in indi- 
cating that he is about to speak; others 
move the head forward while talking, a 
sort of beating time, which interferes 
with natural speech. 

The speech lessons should not be too 
long in duration, especially in the early 
stages of instruction. The organs are 
being called upon to perform duties to 
which, so far, they have not been accus- 
tomed, and their training should be con- 
ducted in frequent exercises, each of 
short length. 

The teaching of speech must be largely 
individual. Some intelligent occupation 
should be provided for those not called 
upon for the purpose of having a lesson, 
rather than have a number of children 
doing nothing while one or two receive 
attention. 

In speech, allow no defect to escape 
notice. If it does it will increase its hold 
upon the child by its repetition and ac- 
cordingly diminish the prospects of im- 
provement. It is not practicable to ex- 
pect that the child shall become a good 
speaker within any given time. As long 
as he is under instruction, every lesson 
should be somehow made a lesson in 
speech—that is, his mistakes should be 
corrected. If this cannot be done at the 
time, a note should be ma‘e of them and 


their correction proceeded with when op- 
portunity serves. Difficulties should not 
be allowed to accumulate. 

The real test of speech is the use made 
of it outside the school-room. ‘The teach- 
er’s influence should therefore reach the 
child in the playground, the field, and, in 
short, everywhere possible, and he should 
be encouraged to talk of things around 
him. Nature provides ample scope for 
such observation. Make the fullest use 
of the many circumstances which present 
themselves from day to day for teaching 
colloquial phrases, supplying natural ex- 
pressions and _ correcting erroneously 
formed ideas. Such incidental work is 
valuable. It introduces forms of lan- 
guage which can afterwards be dealt with 
in speech and language lessons. Usually 
the deaf child’s intellectual environment 
commences with his association with the 
teacher; but his world should expand as 
time goes on to include all those with 
whom he has to deal. To put him in the 
position of communicating with his little 
world, he is taught to speak. It is there- 
fore of paramount importance that his 
speech should be easy of production, in- 
telligible to the listener, and a pleasure 
to himself. Unless these things be so, it 
will not long survive the compulsion of 
the school-room. But, after all, speech 
is to the child largely what the teacher 
makes it. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS 


We have often felt that oral teaching 
has suffered very much from the fact 
that it has been too much regarded as 
a “system” and not sufficiently as a 
“method.” “System is the orderly ar- 
rangement and classification of particu- 
lars, elements, and principles into a whole. 
Method is the way of doing anything.” 
Quite a number of rules and restrictions 
have been woven into the teaching of 
speech and speech-reading, and we have 
often seen them unquestionably accepted 
and followed as if, in themselves, they 
were worth anything. Our present con- 
sideration of these subjects would be in- 
complete unless we definitely referred to 
some of these matters, in order to attract 
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the attenticn of teachers to them, so that 
they “may prove all things and hold fast 
that which is good.” 

The teacher of deaf children will very 
soon discover that there are wide varia- 
tions of mental and physical ability be- 
tween individuals. Fundamentally, per- 
haps, these variations in deaf children 
are no greater than those which are ob- 
served to exist between individual hear- 
ing children; but deafness makes them 
more apparent in the former case. To 
make the best of natural power, whatever 
it be, in deaf children is necessarily a 
greater work than it would be in the case 
of those who hear, for Nature does so 
much for the latter. 

That presentation of speech which ap- 
peals to one deaf child may not do so at 
all to another, and that method of devel- 
oping language which suits one may be 
entirely useless with another. In teach- 
ing, whether it be speech or any other 
subject, there is no rule or procedure that 
can be formed to fit the conditions and 
needs of every deaf child. The teacher 
has not such an easy work in hand. His 
teaching must be free, experimental, un- 
fettered by shibboleths, and inspired by 
the facts of deafness, as variously evi- 
denced in the individual child. It is not 
surprising that in such a work as de- 
veloping speech without hearing and 
speech-reading from its visible appear- 
ances various Royal roads have from 
time to time been laid out to the desired 
result. There are no such Royal roads. 
We have heard teachers sigh for a “pat- 
ent way” of developing the sounds of 
speech. The only “patent way” is through 
hearing them, and that is clearly closed 
to the deaf. 

A book such as this, which seeks to 
present to the teacher some orderly and 
systematized arrangement of the details 
of speech and speech-reading, is of very 
little use unless its principles are adapted 
to meet the individual needs of deaf chil- 
dren. This obviously is the specialty of 
the teacher, who must originate the 
methods by which the system shall reach 
the child. The teacher must first know 
his subject, and books many help him in 
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this. Then he must know the child and 
adapt his methods and procedures ac- 
cordingly. The efficiency of his teaching 
will not depend at all upon the easy ac- 
ceptance of rules or restrictions or upon 
the particular book he reads, but directly 
upon the appeal he makes to the pupil. 
He is a teacher, not a machine. He 
would not be wise in saddling himself 
with any general rules in the intellectual 
development of speech and its recognition 
by deaf children. He must get from 
words right down to things. 

We want to insist upon the freedom of 
the thinking teacher, and therefore we 
draw attention here to some matters 
which have from time to time given rise 
to much discussion among teachers. 


“THE INSTINCT for SPEECH” 


There are certain processes so neces- 
sary to self-preservation that they are 
performed apart from any imitation or 
instruction, thus: breathing, sucking, and 
swallowing by the newly born baby. 
These processes are automatically per- 
formed and are clearly instinctive. In 
early life much is done by instinct, and 
little by understanding; but, later, other 
processes are set up, and the child puts 
into operation certain muscles which ulti- 
mately results in his ability to walk. This 
ability to walk was not automatic at birth, 
but it becomes so from habit. The desire 
to move about is natural in children, and, 
seeing others doing so, they attempt it 
for themselves until it becomes their 
habit. The limbs used for walking were 
part of the bodily equipment at birth, and 
if it may not properly be said that walk- 
ing is an instinct, it may be said that the 
desire and the ability to walk are natural. 
Similarly the child is born with organs 
that may ultimately be used for the pro- 
duction of speech. He instinctively uses 
those organs in screaming when he is in 
discomfort, and this for the purposes of 
self-preservation ; but he also has the po- 
tentialities of speech within him, and the 
desire and ability to speak are natural to 
him. He is not born with the gift of 
speech already his, but he is born with 
the power of ultimately acquiring speech ; 
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and, as Henry Drummond says, it was 
perhaps a greater gift that man should 
be given the power of making speech for 
himself than if speech were a direct gift 
to him. As intelligence develops, the child 
acquires the power of using his vocal 
organs to form speech as the means of 
intellectual inlet and outlet. 

The deaf child, as he develops, also has 
this Cesire to make himself intelligible to 
those about him and to understand them. 
He uses gesture for this purpose. If 
those about him talk to him and direct 
his attention to their movths while speak- 
ing, he will endeavor to understand them 
from this indication. We have seen this 
in many cases, as well as the moving of 
the lips in attempted reply. This, strictly 
speaking, is not the instinct of speech; 
nor is it so in the case of the child who 
hears. It is the instinct for speech, the 
desire to communicate as other children 
do. Obviously, childhood is the period 
when this instinct for speech should 
realize itself. If not then gratified, a 
different means of communication with 
other minds will be sought, and the de- 
sire, as well as the ability, to speak will 
grow less. It is essential that the deaf 
should be nurtured in an early atmos- 
phere of speech, if its use is to become 
automatic. From other aspects this is 
important, because it prevents those un- 
necessary results of deafness-—that arti- 
ficial stupidity which results from the 
deadness of mental life when intelligence 
should be expanding. 


TEACHING BY THE ORAL 
METHOD * 


N A SCHOOL of this character the 

method of instruction employed in the 
various departments are matters of great 
importance to the school. As far as pos- 
sible, we keep abreast of the times in 
methods. The institution is slowly en- 
veloping itself in an atmosphere of 
speech. This is a natural outcome of a 





* From the annual report of E. A. Gruver, 
Principal Central New York School for the 
Deaf, Rome, New York. 


normal desire of the pupils to learn to 
talk and to read lips and of parents to 
have their children so taught. We have 
nine classes in the educational depart- 
ment: eight are taught wholly by the oral 
method and one is taught manually. The 
manual class also employs speech with 
several of its members; thus all pupils 
of the school are given an opportunity to 
learn to speak and to read the lips. 

Upon admission the pupils are placed 
under oral instruction, and their edu- 
cation continues under that method 
throughout the entire course, unless it be 
found that they are mentally or physi- 
cally unable to pursue oral work to ad- 
vantage, in which case special attention 
is given to them along manual lines. It 
has been our experience, based upon 
years of practice and observation, that 
very few deaf children are incapacitated 
mentally or physically for successful in- 
struction by the oral method. If they 
are, they invariably belong in some other 
kind of institution, where physical care 
constitutes the major part of the child’s 
attention. 

Of the 14,334 deaf children under in- 
struction in America this year, 10,284 
were taught speech, 9,215 of these wholly 
by the oral method. The trend of the 
education of the deaf in America is 
clearly shown by these figures. The de- 
mand for oral instruction on the part of 
parents is annually increasing. This year, 
without exception, the parents of enter- 
ing children insisted upon oral instruc- 
tion, and in several cases refused to enter 
their children under other conditions; 
consequently the oral work in the school 
is being pushed as fast as possible; for 
it is our aim to meet the educational re- 
quirements of the deaf child as the case 
is presented to us by the parents, and in 
planning its education to approximate 
the instruction and development of the 
normal child as nearly as possible. 


Parents of deaf children desiring to promote 
the teaching of speech in the home as w ell as 
in the school can obtain free literature from 
the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th street N. W.. 
Washington, D. C. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Mapison, Wis., February 8, 1915. 
To THE Epitor: 

I have noted with pleasure that special 
emphasis is being placed upon the matter of 
interesting parents in the training of deaf 
children and sincerely hope that your work in 
this direction may bear fruit. It is not an un- 
usual experience for us in our work here in 
Wisconsin to find parents who take very little 
interest in the proper training of their deaf 
child, and seem to think that when it is placed 
in a school maintained by the State that all 
obligations of the parents have been fulfilled. 
They even go so far in some instances as to 
think that they are no longer responsible for 
the provision of clothing and other necessities. 
As a result of this attitude, children, when out 
of school during vacation, do not make the 
progress which they would make if parents 
showed an intelligent interest in the welfare 
of the child. 

It is our desire to be helpful in every way 
possible to these children and their parents, 
but we do find it difficult sometimes to keep 
them from feeling that we must do it all. 

With best wishes for your success in your 
endeavor to arouse an intelligent interest on 
the part of parents of deaf children and assist 
them in promoting the best interests of the 
children, I remain, 

Yours cordially, 
A. B. Coox, 
State Inspector Schools for the Deaf. 


SprINGFIELD, SoutH DAKOTA, 
March 9, 1915. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

I feel I can send no better wish than 
joy wherever the wish be sent. I should like 
to see THE Vorta Review joyful not only in 
spite of its being devoted to the deaf, but also 
because of it; for I wish children of the silence 
to look on no sorrowful images as symbols of 
their lot. Rather I would have them dance 
after Pan and listen to his eternal music. Joy 
has the whole tribe of gods attendant, and the 
gods—no more dead than the lost poems of 
Sappho—may be heard by the deaf of all 
mortals. 

But if we of the silence must yearn for 
nearer music, let us dream of Beethoven's 
glorious Ninth Symphony; that symphony 
among the loveliest, where a sorrowing human 
has taken his deafness, and his many other 
distresses as well, and woven them into an 
immortal celebration of joy. 

Is silence, the touchstone of our daily life, 
to be void of delight in itself? To artists 
silence—“the soul of sound”—is something so 
great as to be almost inexpressible. Let us 
learn to say of a lifetime what Theseus, Duke 
of Athens, said of a moment: 





“Out of this silence yet I pick’d a welcome; 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence.” 


But be “fearful duty” attuned to joy! 

I have just read through the February num- 
ber of the Review. Let me thank you for ap- 
pending the note to the cry of Helen Mars- 
den’s: “And We Claim to be Christians!” 
Her manner of life awakens instant sympathy. 
Yet life, which is far vaster than deafness, is 
largely a point of view. I wish Helen Marsden 
would read “Satires of Circumstance, Lyrics 
and Reveries,” the latest volume by Thomas 
Hardy. These poems are the work of a man 
of fame as wide as the world: a man having 
health, love, and all the gifts of the years; a 
man whose privilege it is to work ever with 
beauty; yet he echoes, in mournful music, 
Helen Marsden’s own despairing cry: “Oh, the 
irony of fate; the bitter, bitter irony of fate!” 
Fate is ever bitter, ever inevitable—to a fatalist. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, RENA ALBERTYN SMITH. 


WHEN DEAFNESS THREATENS 


There are many people with defective hear- 
ing who do not know of the possibilities of 
lip-reading. There are also a great many only 
slightly deaf who hesitate to learn it for the 
reason that they hope to find a cure. In conse- 
quence they go through life handicapped to 
such an extent that human intercourse grad- 
ually becomes a torture to them as their deaf- 
ness progresses. 

After an aural specialist diagnoses the case 
as incurable, or prescribes treatment to check 
its progress, the patient should begin the study 
of lip-reading at once. The best results are 
obtained from private lessons by a competent 
instructor. Class lessons tend more to train 
the eyes, while the individual method trains 
both eyes and mind to grasp synthetically the 
thought of the speaker. The Volta Bureau of 
Washington, D. C., an association devoted to 
the hard of hearing, will gladly furnish names 
of teachers on request or give any information 
desirable on the subject. If the cost of private 
lessons is beyond the person’s means he can 
attend the evening classes in lip-reading, free 
of charge, at some one of the Chicago public 
schools. 

As my deafness progressed life seemed to 
take on new and harder difficulties, with no 
hope for relief. I was growing despondent. 
I could not improve my physical condition. 
Mechanical devices kept my affliction constantly 
in mind. I finally decided that lip-reading 
might help me and took it up with a strong de- 
termination to master it. I have now been at 
it for about four months and am able to under- 
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stand members of my family and many out- 
siders without hearing their voices. It is hard 
for me to understand strangers, but I am 
steadily becoming more proficient with every 
lesson and moment of practice. I suppose my 
deafness is still busy progressing. Let it pro- 
gress. As far as conversation is concerned, my 
hearing is of little value anyhow. I am grad- 
ually learning to forget my defect and human 
intercourse is becoming more a pleasure than 
torture. In short, I believe I have a more nor- 
mal view of life and wish that IT had taken up 
the study of lip-reading years ago. It would 
have saved much unhappiness.—LIiprREADER in 
the Chicago Daily News. 


FARM SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Mr. Harold G. Gulliver has opened a farm 
school for deaf boys on the Hokanum Park 
Farms, Westport, Conn., only 44 miles from 
the heart of New York City. A circular states 
that “the school term opens April 1 and ends 
December 1, but boys may enter until May 15. 
The purpose of this school is to give deaf and 
hard-of-hearing boys a practical training in 
modern agriculture. It is intended for boys 
over 14 years and under 25 years of age who, 
though partially or totally deaf, can speak and 
read the lips. 

“The underlying aim is to make competent 
farmers who, at the completion of their work 
at the school, can step into positions as farm 
hands. By perseverance they can become farm 
superintendents, then tenant farmers, and 
eventually own their own farms. Deafness is 
a lesser handicap in farming than in city occu- 
pations, and there is a constant demand for 
really reliable farm workers. 

“There is no tuition charge. The school is 
supported entirely by contributions. Parents 
of boys are expected to contribute to the sup- 
port of the school when they are able. The 
director is hard of hearing himself and under- 
stands the needs of deaf boys. He is a grad- 
uate of Columbia University and has had two 
years’ postgraduate work at the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Cornell. He 
has had a varied experience in actual farm 
work and was with the Maine Agricultural 
Experiment Station for two years. The di- 
rector will give the boys scientific training in 
connection with their field practice. A phy- 
sician will visit the school and give the boys 
any necessary medical treatment.” 


John Dutton Wright has been invited to de- 
liver an address on the subject of the “Treat- 
ment of the Deaf Child from the Standpoint 
of the Educator,” on Wednesday morning, 
April 28, at the annual meeting of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, to be held 
at the Sixty-fifth Infantry Armory, Buffalo, 
N. Y., April 27-29. He has requested Mr. E. A. 
Gruver, of the Rome School for the Deaf, to 
open the discussion of this paper. Dr. John F. 


Fairbairn, a well-known physician of Buffalo. 
will present the subject of the “Treatment of 
the Deaf Child from the Standpoint of the 
Physician.” 


NO SUMMER MEETING 


The Board of Directors resolved that the 
usual ten days’ summer meeting, with formal 
exercises and public addresses, would not be 
held during the year 1915. The surest way of 
securing a summer meeting next year is for 
every member to secure one or two new mem- 
bers. Were each member to send to the Volta 
Bureau the name of a nominee for election, 
with $2 to cover the first year’s dues, the As- 
sociation could afford to hold the best meeting 
on record. 


To the Editor of any periodical who may 
read this: For the sake of the little deaf chil- 
dren of our country, please give this announce- 
ment free space in as many issues of your 
paper as your convenience will admit, for it is 
a labor of love on our part: 


Deaf children—Any one interested in a little 
deaf child can obtain free literature explaining 
approved methods of training deaf children 
from infancy to school age by writing to the 
Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion 
of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf, 1601 
Thirty-fifth street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
This literature relates only to the home train- 
ing of little deaf children, not to medical treat- 
ment. Age of child and other details are wel- 
comed. 


To tHE Harp oF Heartinc.—If you are in- 
terested in the subject of lip-reading and are 
willing to test its possibilities in your own case, 
send your name and address to The Volta Bu- 
reau, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street, Washington, 
D. C., and free literature will be mailed to you 
that may prove helpful. If you desire the 
name and address of the nearest teacher of 
lip-reading, it will be sent free of charge. 
Persons who have lost their hearing report that 
the easiest way of bring back the sunshine of 
life is to learn lip-reading. 





We are informed that the law passed by the 
Nebraska legislature four years ago, making 
the oral method the dominant method of the 
school, will remain on the statute books. A 
bill to repeal the law and to replace it with a 
law requiring the combined system was de- 
feated by a vote of 76 to 17. Hon. A. N. 
Dafoe, in the legislature, ably assisted by other 
members of the Nebraska Parents’ Associa- 
tion, led the fight and won this victory for 
speech for deaf children. 


“Morality is the object of government. We 
want a state of things in which crime shall not 
pay.”--Emerson. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 


BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 


Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


PART SECOND 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 
(Continued from March) 


B before M, in the same word, as in cabman, is not finished-by a separation 
of the lips; but before N this final action of the B should not be wanting. 


EXERCISE. 
abe tay abe kay abe day abe gay abe nay 
ab tab ab kab ab dab ab gab ab nab 


The combination BB in the same word, sounds like single B; but when one 
word ends with B, and the next begins with that letter, or with M, both elements 
should be heard, and—unless the words form an unimportant phrase,—the lips 
should be separated between the articulations. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


back bail bath beach bear belt 
pack pail path peach pear pelt 
birch best bet bill bind blunder 
perch pest pet pill pined plunder 
boor bore bother breach bull bunch 
poor pour pother preach pull punch 

cab cub mob 

cap cup mop 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 


Abracadabra, babe, babble, baptism, bauble, beblot, bedaub, beef, bepeppered, beverage, 
biblical, biped, blubber, brabble, bribe, bobbin, bubble, bump, hubbub, probable. 


M. 


This letter has the same orally obstructive formation as P and B, but the 
nasal passages are uncovered, and the air, instead of collecting within the mouth 
and pharynx, flows continuously through the nostrils. The soft palate is the valve 
which covers or uncovers the nares; its action in doing so is extremely limited, as 
may be seen by forming G and ng with open mouth before a glass; the sound may 
be intercepted and nasalized at pleasure, by a very slight but perceptible motion of 
the upper part of the velum, while the contact of its edges with the tongue remains 
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undisturbed. ‘This contact is the necessary formation of G, of which ng is the 
nasal form. We have said that the stream of breath cannot be directed entirely 
through the nostrils, unless it be obstructed in the mouth. It is a common mistake, 
however, to think that the soft palate must, in order to open the nares, lie on the 
tongue for all nasal sounds. If the breath were thus uniformly intercepted at the 
posterior articulating part of the mouth for all the nasal elements, there could be 
no difference between M, N, and ng. The contact of the anterior organs would 
not influence the sound, unless the vocal current reached those organs. The for- 
mation of the English Nasals requires that the oral aperture be closed, and the 
breath directed against the obstructing organs; while the withdrawal from the 
nares of that part of the soft palate which lies opposite to them, gives the breath 
a passage through the nostrils; and the articulation is not finished until the organs 
which close the oral passage are separated. If the obstructing organs be not dis- 
joined, the element loses its articulative quality, and is merely a nasal vowel. 
Great indistinctness arises from the want of this action when m, n, and ng are 
final. The French seldom sound the nasal articulations when final, or when before 
another articulation; in these cases they give, instead, a nasal quality to the pre- 
ceding vowel, making the voice issue partly by the mouth and partly by the nose. 
There are no such sounds in English. (See French Semi-Nasal Vowels, page 38.) 

The English nasals are all purely vocal. They are often faultily formed in 
this respect :—sometimes the voice is breathy and ill-formed in the glottis; and 
sometimes its sonorous quality is injured by some contraction of the nostrils. In 
order to remove these blemishes, let the nasal elements be practised separately 
with the same prolonged vocality which was recommended for vowel sounds. 
When the vocalizing of the nasals has been perfected by this exercise, they should 
be practised with the requisite articulative actions, and in their various combi- 
nations. 

The nasal elements, and also the letter L, are often called Semi-vowels, be- 
cause they are perfectly sonorous, and capable of separate and prolonged enuncia- 
tion, like vowels. These semi-vowels may each separately form a syllable; L, and 
N often do so in English, as in castle, fasten, etc.; and M has a similar syllabic 
effect in rhythm, chasm, prism, etc. In the pronunciation of such words, care 
must be taken that no vowel sound is heard between the m and the preceding 
articulation. ; 

The letters of this class are also called Liquids, because they flow into other 
articulations, and seem to be absorbed by them. This peculiar quality might per- 
haps be better understood, were we to call it transparency; they show through 
them the nature of proximate articulations. When the Liquids occur before 
voiceless articulations, they are so short as scarcely to add any appreciable quantity 
to the syllable ; wilt, bent, brink, lamp, etc., have thus but very little more duration 
than wit, bet, brick, lap, etc. The liquid or transparent letters in this situation 
cannot be prolonged without producing drawling, and an un-English pronunciation 
of the words. When these letters, however, come before Voice Articulations, they 
form the longest syllables in the language,—as in willed, bend, tongues, lambs, 
film, helm, etc., which have as long quantity as any syllables containing the same 
vowels can have. The liquids have the same quantity as other Voice Articula- 
tions before vowels. They are, however, longer when final; and it is one of the 
greatest beauties of good speaking, to give them, then, their “fair proportion.” 
The “liquid” quality should not extend to proximate words, but only to letters in 
the same word. 

M before f, v, or w, presents a difficult combination that is seldom heard with 
distinctness from ordinary speakers. M is especially awkward before f and wh, 
which, being voiceless, shorten the liquid, and render rapidity of action necessary, 
as in comfort, amphibious, somewhat, somewhere, etc. 
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EXERCISE. 
aim fay aim vay aim way 
am fam am vam am wam 


M generally presents a serious difficulty to the Stammerer. Voice feeble and 
ill-formed,—collapsing chest,—adhesive lips,—motion in the nostrils,—descent of 
the upper lip,—upward pressure of the lower jaw,—ascent of the chin,—twisting 
and protrusion of the lips ;—and the very smoothness of the letter which will not 
bear such rough antagonistic treatment,—all combine to render M one of the 
greatest difficulties, and the Liquids generally, the greatest obstacles to fluency 
that the Stammerer meets with. The explosive letters will bear a good deal of 
harshness, but these delicate articulations are impracticable amid such violence of 
effort. 

Careful and patient practice, with the aid of a glass, and sometimes with the 
temporary assistance of direct appliances to check convulsive action, will, however, 
surmount even these apparently impassable barriers to speech. 

M initial combines with y, as in muse, but with no other articulation in 
English. It is written, but silent, before N, as in mnemonics. Mw is a common 
French combination, as in moi, pronounced mwah. 


WORDS CONTAINING ELEMENTS OF DIFFICULTY. 
Amphib, anemone, comfort, emphasis, film, helm, lymphatic, mammalian, mammon, map, 


member, memnonian, memoir, memorable, mime, mimetic, mimic, minimum, mob, mumble, 
mummery, nymph, rythm, spasm, triumph. 


WH. 


This element is the voiceless form of W. In its formation the lips are closely 
approximated, and then rapidly separated while the breath is not obstructed. 
Sometimes a slight degree of vocality is added to the action: in consequence of 
the common but erroneous theory which resolves the sound of wh into hw or hoo. 
Wh should, analogously to P and the other Breath Articulations, be pronounced 
entirely without voice. If the action be confined to the lips, Wh will be found 
to be so unexceptionable and delicate in its articulative effect, that even the Cock- 
neys, who, in their inconsistent horror of aspirations, confound it with W, need 
not reject it as uncouth. In Scotland the action of Wh is often not confined to 
the lips, but thrown back to the soft palate also, so that the breath is at once 
modified into the guttural ch and the labial I’h. The effect of this guttural modi- 
fication is peculiarly harsh and ungraceful. 

Wh is not heard before o or 00. In these cases, the vowel is simply aspirated 
without the articulative action: this gives H instead of Wh before these vowels, 
as in whole, whose, etc., pronounced hole, hooze, etc. 

Wh and W should be contrasted in practice till the ear and organs recognize 
and execute the difference satisfactorily. 


EXERCISE. 


wha wa wa wha wha wa wha wa wha wa whim wim 
whip wip, etc. 


WORDS TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


whey whale wheel when where which whether 
way wale weal wen ware witch weather 
whig while whin whine whit white whither 
wig wile win wine wit wight wither 


: This admirable work has long been out of print, and this revised edition is now presented 
in serial form to enable many who did not receive a copy of the previous edition to possess 
So serviceable a manual. 

(To be continued) 

































WHAT THE MOTHER OF A DEAF 
CHILD OUGHT TO KNOW 


By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


An educator of twenty-five years’ experience in 
teaching the deaf shows mothers how to utilize the 
heretofore wasted years of the deaf child's life before 
school age is reached. He gives simple tests by which 
deafness can be detected at a very early age, often in 
time for successful treatment. In those cases where 
there is no remedy, he makes clear by practical and 
explicit directions how the mother can help enormous- 
ly in starting the child’s education in lip-reading and 
speaking. The book is full of helpful suggestions for 
the training of the deaf child so that it may develop 
normally in spite of its handicap. 

Cloth, l6mo, 75cents net. For sale by the 


VOLTA BUREAU 
Washington, D.C. 


1601 35th Street N. W. 














LIP-READING 


Principles and Practice 


By EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


A Handbook for Teachers and for Self-Instruction 


The latest and only authoritative work in this 
country on lip-reading, this book contains the princi- 
ples put into successful practice by Mr. Nitchie as 
head of the New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing. 
It is adapted to self-instruction and can be used with: 
out a teacher. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net 


For Sale by the VOLTA BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 


1601 35th Street N. W. 
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Miss Reinhardt’s Home-School for 
Little Deaf Children 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children 
prepared for hearing schools, The school is in the 


suburbs of the City of Washington, which offers many 
educational advantages, Address 


Miss Anna C. Reinhardt, Kensington, Maryland, 








Lip-Reading Books and Pamphlets 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice. 


By Edward B. Nitchie. Net, $1.50 
Speech-Reading: A Guide for Self-instruc- 
tion. Sarah Fuller. (V. R. 9/1913.) | 20 


Lip-Reading an Art. Edward B. Nitchie, } 


The Psychology of Speech-Reading. 


Jerry Albert Pierce. (V. R. 2/1914.) .20 
Experiences in Lip-Reading. S.G. Davidson. 
Experiences of a Speech-Reader. 20 


Mrs. Sylvia C. Balis. (4th S. M.) 





Bruhn Lip-Reading System. 
Martha E. Bruhn. (9th S. M.) 


Address on Lip-Reading. Mr. French. 


(9th S. M.) 7 
Method of Instruction in Bruhn Lip-Reading. 
Caroline L. Olin. (9th S. M.) 
Facial Speech-Reading. A. Melville Bell. 29 
Facial Speech-Reading. Herman Gutzmann.  .20 
Suggestions About Lip-Reading. 
Mary Davis Jones. (A. R.) 
Mirror Practice as an Aid to Lip-Reading. -b 
Mildred Kennedy. (A.R.) 
Mystery of Silent Power. Mary Couplin. .25 
Some Don’ts and Their Whys. To be used 
in teaching Speech to the Deaf. Sarah 
Jordan Monro. .25 





A Voice from the Silence. 
Terry. A Romance. 
receipt of $1.25. 
ington, D.C. 


By Howard L. 
Sent postpaid, on 
Volta Bureau, Wash- 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


TO THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


I desire to become a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of. 





Name 





Address 





Date 
Membership entitles you to ‘The Volta Review’’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 

















